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THE WEEK. 


THERE is no news from the seat of war worth 
calling news. But there are indications in the casualty 
lists, in the official despatches and in the correspondents’ 
messages from which certain conclusions can be drawn. 
Thus we learn from the casualty lists of the week that fight- 
ing has taken place at points as far removed as is Aberdeen 
from Belfast—a good deal over eight hundred miles ; 
that there have been skirmishes throughout the occupied 
territory, and that no one of the three lines of railway 
has been left unmolested—trains have been actually blown 
up orcaptured on two of them. We learn officially that 
Botha, having, with his force, avoided action or envelop- 
ment, has refused terms ; that the “ notorious” Erasmus 
has surrendered or been captured ; that Botha’s brother 
is killed and that it is raining hard in the Eastern Trans- 
vaal, French has moved from a position at Piet Retief, 
where he can do nothing, to another position at Paul 
Pietersburg, where he can do less, and has taken a 
month over the fifty miles. That is hardly news. No 
one has the faintest idea where De Wet is, whether at 
Senekal or near Vrede or still west of the railroad. 
Three rebels we caught have been shot and five traitors 
in the hands of the enemy have met the same fate. That 
is all the “ news.” 


THE incident of the siding at Tientsin where 
the Russian General complained that the British 
troops had trespassed upon Russian territory and torn 
down Russian flags has been settled, as we learnt 
from Lord Lansdowne’s statement on Thursday, by 
a truce. The Russians maintain that the land in 
question is part of a concession they received from 
the Chinese Government. A British railway com- 
pany claims the territory in virtue of a bargain of its 
own with the Chinese Government. For some little 
time it looked as if the Russians, who had a perfectly 
legitimate grievance if such indignities as they speak of 
were offered to their flag, would refuse to admit that 
there was any question for discussion. Fortunately 
Lord Lansdowne was able to tell the House of Lords 
on Thursday afternoon that the Russian Foreign Minister 
had agreed that the troops should be withdrawn and 
that the question of rights should be reserved for discus- 
sion between the two Governments. 


Tue Manchester Guardian calls attention to two 
interesting points arising out of Lord Lansdowne’s 
statement. The first is that we suddenly learn that the 
British Government was informed some time ago that 
the land which was in dispute had been ceded to Russia 
by the Chinese Government. Our Government, instead 
of questioning or discussing that transaction at once, 
allowed matters to drift to a crisis which they might 
easily have foreseen. The second point is that through- 
out these negotiations our Government made repeated 
attempts to introduce Germany into the dispute, that 
with this object they insisted that the siding was being 
constructed in the interests of the allied forces and not 
as a British enterprise, and that Russia succeeded in 
keeping Germany out of the quarrel. The incident is an 
interesting sidelight on the value of the Anglo-German 


Agreement, a document which Lord Cranborne still 
makes a pretence of investing with an importance which 
German diplomatists are careful not to attach to it. 


THE House of Commons has stood a good many 
insults from the present and the late Government, but 
few people could have been prepared for the astonishing 
discourtesy of which the Government was guilty on 
Thursday. Lord Lansdowne made a statement at half- 
past four in the House of Lords on a matter of the 
very gravest importance—namely, the negotiations with 
Russia about the siding at Tientsin. More than an hour 
later, Mr. Balfour, in reply to Mr. Lloyd-George, stated 
that he had no communication to make to the House of 
Commons on this matter, and replying afterwards to the 
Leader of the Opposition he explained that “ he had not 
the smallest idea what the communication was that Lord 
Lansdowne had made to the other House.” ‘he House 
of Commons, which can turn a Government out of 
office, has therefore to wait for announcements in the 
newspapers to receive information which is communi- 
cated directly to the House of Lords, the Chamber whose 
confidence or disapproval does not affect the life of a 
Ministry. This studied insult, which is part and parcel 
of the Government’s policy of exalting the irresponsible 
at the expense of the popular Chamber, cannot be passed 
over in silence unless the House of Commons has 
lost altogether its sense of what is due both to its own 
dignity and the traditions of Parliamentary government. 


One of the consequences of Mr. Balfour's 
outrageous innovation in lumping together supple- 
mentary estimates into a single vote—an innovation that 
has been described not unjustly as a coup d’état—was 
that a very important speech by Mr. Burdett-Coutts on 
Wednesday morning was addressed to a fatigued and 
half-empty House. Mr. Burdett-Coutts deserves credit 
for the perseverance with which he exposes the imper- 
fections of the work of the Hospital Commission— 
imperfections of which he gave some very striking illus- 
trations in his latest speech. Another indefatigable critic 
of the Government, Mr. Markham, has, unfortunately, 
spoilt a very strong case by overstatement, and by a rather 
precipitate retreat. He has shown conclusively that our 
military and civil authorities got into the hands of most 
unsuitable advisers at Pretoria, and it isa great pity that 
any indiscretions and carelessness should have been 
allowed to detract from the weight of an accusation 
which is substantially intact. Mr. T. P. O'Connor drew 
attention on Wednesday morning to the strange silence 
of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Commission on the prospects of 
settling Englishmen in South Africa. His report will be 
awaited with a good deal of interest, and Mr. Ellis is to 
ask when we may expect to see it. 


“THERE is a good demand for female domestic 
servants in nearly all the colonies, both in town and 
country districts, but especially in Canada and Australasia. 
In South Africa the demand is not so good, as persons 
of coloured race are generally employed in domestic 
work at a low wage; when English servants are wanted 
they are generally sent for, facilities for which are 

iven by the assisted passage system, which is now in 
Sree. As long, however, as the war lasts no female 
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servants should think of going to South Africa in search 
of work.’ The above is the first paragraph of a 
“Circular on the Emigration of Women” issued last 
December under the direction of the Colonial Office. 
In view of the mischievous speech made by Mr. 
Chamberlain last week the warning should be widely 
circulated. In a later paragraph of the same leaflet 
“ female domestic servants are warned against going to 
Johannesburg or other places in the Transvaal in search 
of work, so long as the war lasts.” There is no demand 
for white labour either male or female in South Africa ; 
and males are in danger of being conscripted. 


A pEPUTATION from the London County Council 
waited on Mr. Walter Long last Thursday, requesting 
the Government to support the second reading of the 
Council’s Water Bill. Mr. McKinnon Wood reminded 
Mr. Long of his previous demand for an expression of 
the public opinion in London. The recent elections, 
Mr. Wood said, proved that London supported the 
Progressive policy and demanded the expropriation of 
the water companies. The Council accordingly claimed 
that it should have the same right as the councils of 
other large towns to manage its own water supply. The 
objections of the areas outside London, which obtain 
their supplies from the companies, would be met either 
by giving them water in bulk or on the same terms as 
they now obtain it, or allowing them to manage their 
own works by a committee. With the Government's 
proposal for a Water Board nominated and co-opted, 
the Council would have nothing to do; nothing but a 
directly elected body should have the power to rate 
London. Mr. Long, however, refused to admit the 
“mandate of London,” except so far as purchase by 
somebody was concerned. He defended his own posi- 
tion by quoting the action of Metropolitan members, 
who spoke and voted against the Council’s Bill. That, 
of course, was before the Progressive victory. Finally, 
the President of the Local Government Board announced 
that the Government would maintain their hostility to 
the Council and defeat its Bill. Nothing, theretore, 
remains but to carry on so vigorous a campaign in the 
Unionist constituencies of the metropolis as will compel 
their representatives in Parliament to support the 
County Council’s request. 


Much interest has been aroused by Mr. Cadbury's 
gift to Birmingham. Bournville has long been known 
as a model manufacturing village, and Mr. Cadbury now 
hopes to extend the area of his philanthropic activity. 
He has conveyed to trustees an estate worth nearly 
£180,000, which is to secure the “ erection of sanitary 
and healthful dwellings for the working classes, so 
arranged that the residents shall be sure of fresh air, 
country surroundings, and abundance of open space.” 
The Bournville estate consists of 416 acres, with 439 
cottages ; Mr. Cadbury has given 330 acres to the trust, 
and 370 cottages have been built, one-third of these 
being sold at cost price. The whole net rental, which 
exceeds £5,000, will be devoted to the development of 
the estate and the building of cottages. In every case, 
however, the proportion between factory, houses, and 
open spaces will be maintained ; only one-fifteenth of 
the area being allotted to the works. The trust-deed 
contains a careful provision for the regulation of the 
drink traffic on the estate, and all profits arising from 
the sale of intoxicants are to be devoted to securing 
recreation and counter-attractions to the ordinary 
public-house. 


WE have always thought, despite the contrary 
assertions of the Tory Press, that the country generally 
has been from the first deeply interested in the relations 
between Ministers, Government departments, and firms 
contracting with the Government. Our opinion is con- 
firmed by the excitement created during the last few 
days by libel actions against the Sfar and Morning 


Leader newspapers. The actions are brought by Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain and Mr. Neville Chamberlain. It 
the Court was crowded the crowd was certainly rewarded 
by an exceedingly entertaining swordplay between Mr. 
Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Arthur Chamberlain. The subtlety 
of the witness was quite equal to the ingenuity of the 
lawyer. 


THE London School of Economics is an admirable 
institution, which may almost be said to have introduced 
for the first time into the teaching of economics the 
study of such practical subjects as railways, banking, 
housing and other concrete problems of present society. 
On Thursday, however, at the Mansion House, Lord 
Rosebery made a distinctly political speech at a meeting 
called in connection with a gift to the school by Lord 
Rothschild. Lord Rosebery said, among other things : 
“Our Army Estimates and our Navy Estimates show 
that this country is prepared to shrink before no sacrifice 
in order to maintain its position.” How does Lord 
Rosebery know that the country approves of these 
Estimates, or that it would be ready, as he is so fond of 
telling us, to undergo conscription in order to maintain 
the predominance of Empire? What the Army Esti- 
mates this year prove is not what Lord Rosebery pre- 
tends, but that we have a thoroughly- bad Government, 
bent upon a policy of militarism and aggression. The 
Liberal Leader and Sir William Harcourt have both 
spoken against them. 


WE do not suppose that any one, not even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, could say pre- 
cisely what the Budget will be. For one thing it has to 
pass the Cabinet before it is placed before the House of 
Commons. Meanwhile all who would derive benefit 
from Protectionist duties are asking for them: more 
particularly Mr. Sigmund Stein, who writes to various 
organs of the Press from Liverpool that “ we English- 
men are patriotic enough to do everything for the welfare 
of our country and will gladly bear the small sacrifice” 
of a halfpenny per pound tax upon sugar. Mr. Stein 
signs himself “ Technical Sugar Expert.” The onus of 
proving that his patriotism is disinterested, therefore, 
lies upon himself, and we need not consider his ridiculous 
arguments in detail. 


THE excommunication of Count Tolstoi is a melan- 
choly example of that tendency to deliver dramatic and 
thrilling judgments against the wrong man which has so 
often marred the good work of ecclesiastical institutions. 
A great many things may be said against this brilliant 
and fearless man. He may be described as sombre, 
fantastic, hyper-idealistic ; in popular language he may 
legitimately be described as mad ; but no one on earth 
can call him anti-Christian. He is the supreme exponent, 
in an afe of righteous and unrighteous wars, of lawful 
and unlawful frivolity, of those very Catholic doctrines 
of peace and purity the appointed professors of which 
have just cast him out among atheists and pagans. It 
is pitiful, indeed, that the priests of a great religion can 
find no better occupation than watching jealously for 
the slips and staggers of their last great swordsman in 
an age of doubt. We understand, however, that the 
excommunication has made little or no difference to 
Count Tolstoi among the faithful of his Church. How- 
ever the religious authorities may cast out this great 
and good man, they cannot cast out his influence. They 
cannot alter the fact that he has rebuilt their religion in 
the souls of a thousand modern men. 


Canon Knox LitTLe made a characteristic speech 
on Wednesday, in which he assumed the substantial 
truth of every exploded theory, and repeated every 
contemptible sophistry designed to prove that true 
freedom isto be found in the yoke of the foreigner. 
He was more honest when he came to the Jameson 
Raid, for he admitted that he had never been able to 
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regard it is so appallingly wicked as it had been repre- 
sented. The treacherous invasion of a small State, 
lying, forgery, —_ and cowardice, these are incidents 
and qualities of which Canon Knox Little deprecates too 
harsh a condemnation. ‘The speech gives us an insight 
into Canon Knox Little’s moral standard ; but we should 
have thought that a sense of humour, if nothing else, 
would have kept a speaker who is, we believe, in consi- 
derable request at devotional meetings, from com- 
plaining, a few minutes after this fresh revelation of his 
own cynical indifference to morality, that the Boers 
“wrapped up their corruption in religious phrases.” 
Canon Knox Little has apparently lost the sense of 
humour, with all the other qualities of the country to 
which he belongs by the ties of birth, and, it is only fair 
to add, by the ties of birth alone. 


Mr. REDMOND made an eloquent speech at Brad- 
ford on Saturday and frankly acknowledged that the 
powerful party which represents Ireland at Westminster, 
however persistently it may demand Irish Land Pur- 
chase and other social reforms, clings as resolutely as 
ever to the cause of Home Rule. Mr. Redmond’s party 
is fully alive to the gravity of those great economic 
questions which Mr. M‘Cann, who is a great authority 
on those questions, discusses in an interesting letter 
published elsewhere in this paper. But in refusing 
to take their eyes off the ultimate hope of Home Rule, 
Mr. Redmond and his followers are acting as the true 
inheritors of the legacy O’Connell has handed down to 
Irish patriots. From the beginning to the end of his 
career Repeal was the supreme object of the Liberator’s 
life. Mr. Redmond might well say the cause was in 
their blood and the love of their nationality was the 
master passion of the Irish race. Believing that Home 
Rule for Ireland would be an almost incalculable benefit 
to the Empire at large, we welcome Mr. Redmond’s 
declaration not least as a proof that there are men who 
still believe that every material boon is the merest dross 
in comparison with the supreme moral ideal which 
inspires and sustains the cause of national freedom. 


Mr. WILLIAM FIELD, in a letter to the Daily News, 
raises a point of much importance to English agri- 
culturists. The member for Dublin (St. Patrick’s) 
had a notice on the Great Eastern Railway Bill 
“that it be an instruction to the committee that no 
preferential rates shall be given to foreign produce 
carried over the lines controlled by this company,” but 
it was ruled out of order. Here, we think, is a real 
injustice, of which the farmer may rightly complain. It 
has long been settled law in this country that railways 
may not give differential treatment to competing traders. 
In the case of home produce the law is substantially 
obeyed. In the case of foreign produce, however, the 
rates from port to London are often much less than for 
home-grown goods, either between the same stations, or 
for similar distances on the same railway. English 
cheese, for instance, costs more to send from Somerset 
to London than American cheese from Liverpool to 
London. A similar preference is shown to American 
corn and French or Danish butter. We should like to 
hear the other side from the railway companies, 


THERE are unmistakable signs of more trouble 
between masters and operatives in the cotton trade. 
The period of trade activity has been followed by a 
reaction, accelerated by high prices of raw cotton and 
other materials, a poor demand from India, and an 
almost complete stoppage of buying from China. Lan- 
cashire spinners and weavers have held out longer than 
their rivals of the United States or the Continent, but 
the rapid closing down of mills shows that their turn is 
coming; and as the American crop is likely to be 
insufficient even for a reduced consumption, there is 
not much prospect of a low level of quotations for raw 
cotton to invigorate the demand for yarn and cloth. In 





the circumstances, manufacturers are anxious to bring 
to a settlement the negotiations which have been on 
foot for a couple of years past for a basis of conciliation 
whereby wages may be adjusted according to the state 
of trade and all strikes averted. It is a most laudable 
endeavour, and we should rejoice to see the Brooklands 
agreement rounded off by a board of conciliation. For 
itis certain that the disputes of the past did infinite 
harm to our cotton trade and helped our foreign com- 
petitors in a way that made them smile at our folly. It 
is equally certain that there must be union in the awe 
if our cotton trade is to prosper. The special 
committee of the Federation of Master Spinners has 
had to confess that it could not come to terms with 
the representatives of the workers. The main point is 
conceded : the debatabie ground is filled with details 
which could be settled in a few hours by an independent 
gentleman who should possess the confidence of both 
sides. If some agreement is not concluded soon, 
declining profits will force the masters to give notice of 
a reduction of wages. 


Tue London County Council has found its efforts 
to extend tramways blocked by the veto of the boroughs. 
Each borough naturally dislikes those parts of the pro- 
posed lines which run through its own district, and does 
not see that they are only links in a longer chain, The 
County Council now ask for an alteration of Standing 
Order 62, which makes the consent of a Borough Council 
indispensable. This disagreement between the Count 
and the Borough Councils indicates the difficulties whic 
may be expected from the dual control lately established 
in London. Should the alteration be granted, every 
borough will still retain its right to be heard by Parlia- 
mentary Committees in opposition to Tramway Bills, 
and the decision will rest with an independent body. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, no doubt with a lively recollec- 
tion of North Metropolitan trams, protests against the 
proposal to “appropriate the middle of roadways none 
too broad to huge lumbering vehicles that confiscate at 
least half as much space again as they occupy.” Our 
contemporary obviously anticipates horse traction ; but 
it surely ought to know that only electric trams would be 
used. 


Tue formidable strike of dock labourers at Mar- 
seilles, which has lasted over three weeks, already does 
not seem, at the moment of writing, to be near its end. 
On the contrary, the attitude assumed by the strikers, 
and especially by the dregs of the population in that 
cosmopolitan port (who have embarrassed their cause 
by inexcusable violence), becomes daily more alarming. 
The demands of the dockers include an eight hours’ 
day, the suppression of overtime and the dismissal of 
certain obnoxious foremen. The great strike of last 
August was settled, through the intervention of the 
Mayor, M. Flaissiéres, by the drawing up of a réglement 
du travail, signed by the employers and the men’s 
representatives, which fixed the scale of wages at 
5fr.-6fr. for a day of nine hours in winter and ten in 
summer, with an overtime rate of 8oc. to 1fr. an hour. 
During the busy time the number of dockers was 
vastly increased by an invasion of Italians, who have 
since been thrown out of work. An “ International 
Syndicate of Dock Labourers” claimed at first to repre- 
sent the fresh grievances of the men; but as an 
illegal corporation it has been dissolved, and the strike 
is now under the direction of a “ general strike com- 
mittee.” The intervention of the Mayor, who sympathises 
strongly with the strikers, has hitherto proved fruitless, 
and M. Flaissiéres has proceeded to Paris to induce the 
Government to compel the employers to accept a pro- 
posal for a conference with the strike committee. 
Meanwhile the measures taken to protect those labourers 
who are still at work, as well as the rest of the popula- 
tion, do not appear to be adequate to the task ; and 
several collisions have taken place between demon- 
strators and the troops. 
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GENERAL BOTHA’S REFUSAL. 


Lord Kitchener offered and General Botha 
declined. Mr. Chamberlain originally promised that 
the papers relating to those terms would be laid on the 
table on Tuesday, but that promise was not kept, and 
the Press Association issued a statement to the effect 
that the papers were to be withheld for “revision” 
by the Cabinet. The story was startling, but not 
incredible, for the Government has never shown any 
disposition to believe that there are higher interests than 
those of saving its face, or that it is more important 
that the nation should know the facts than that it should 
be led by imperfect and, therefore, misleading evidence 
to exonerate the Government from blame. We had an 
illustration of the principle on which it proceeds in 
its conduct in printing at the public expense a 
telegram from Sir Alfred Milner, giving the report of a 
surgeon on the murder of Esau, in omitting to issue 
any Parliamentary paper on the subject of the murder 
of a native by an agent of Captain Cox, in delaying to 
publish Mr. Arnold-Forster’s report on the question of 
land settlements in South Africa, in trying to burke an 
inquiry which had been promised, and in withholding 
the really important information about the extent of 
farm-burning for which it was asked last December. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, tells us that the delay 
was due to the necessity of asking Lord Kitchener 
for the full text of his proposals. All that is known at 
the moment of writing is that Lord Kitchener offered 
certain terms, and that General Botha, with the concur- 
rence of his Government and chief officers, declined to 
recommend their acceptance. The incident has both a 
military and a political significance. 

That terms were offered to General Botha was, so 
far as the military causes are concerned, the result of 
the failure of the movement of seven combined columns 
through the Eastern Transvaal, whose object it was, if 
possible, to envelope and at least to bring to action and 
defeat the main force at the disposition of the Trans- 
vaal Government. It will be remembered that two 
months ago, at the close of January, Lord Kitchener 
disposed seven columns in crescent formation, which 
were to operate from the neighbourhood of Pretoria 
and Johannesberg and march in combination down the 
triangle formed by the two main railways and the 
eastern border of the Transvaal. This triangle appears 
very clearly on the map appended to this article, and its 
area, as we have frequently remarked in these columns, 
is about equivalent to that of England north of the 
Thames. Of these seven columns only two, that under 
General French and that under Smith-Dorrien, suc- 
ceeded in getting any distance eastward. The con- 
verging movement was broken by Botha’s attack upon 
Smith-Dorrien near Lake Chrissie (marked 4 in the map), 
at the left wing of the crescent, which was delivered on 
the 6th of February, at the very beginning of the move- 
ment. Nor was it found possible to bring Botha’s 
army to a stand and to force it to fight. After passing 
Ermelo (marked 5 in the map) the progress of the two 
columns was remarkably slow. The distance between 
Ermelo and Piet Retief (marked 8 on the map), though 
no greater than that between London and Oxford, took 
over a fortnight to cover, and in the four weeks since the 
occupation of Piet Retief French has evidently aban- 
doned the eastward movement, and, making south, is 
now at Paul Pietersburg (marked 9 on the map). As has 
invariably been the case in this campaign, our columns 


VW JE do not yet know what were the exact terms 


have been paralysed when they proceeded to any 
distance from the railway. It will be evident from the 
arrows which indicate Smith-Dorrien’s and French’s 
marches, that there can be no pretence at containing 
forces lying to the east. All the shaded part of the map 
remains open to the enemy. This eastward move- 
ment has, indeed, denuded the whole country. 
The non-combatants have been deported and impri- 
soned, a certain amount of ammunition and 
seven guns have been discovered abandoned, or, 
in some cases, buried, but the success which 
was anticipated and which would in a military sense 
have rendered it unnecessary for Lord Kitchener to 
propose terms—namely, the envelopment of the Boer 
army—has not been effected, and there seems no reason 
(since the Boer forces, amounting over the whole seat 
of war to some 12,000 men, remain in being) why they 
should not spend the winter months at their discretion 
in any part of the territory they control. We may as 
well take it for granted that with the exception of the 
railways and one or two isolated garrisons they have the 
whole territory to roam about in, the natives to supply 
them, and, to encourage them, the knowledge that every 
month of the war costs us a battalion in dead, at least 
half-a-dozen battalions incapacitated, 7 millions of 
money, an increasing loss of prestige, and a permanent 
source of weakness in the face of foreign aggression. 
The political interest of the incident is all the 
greater because the refusal to accept Lord Kitchener’s 
proposal is come not from the uncompromising De Wet, 
but from an officer who was ready last June to consider 
terms and who has been generally regarded as more 
disposed than his colleagues in the field to accept con- 
ditions of peace. The Government have therefore 
attempted to bring the war to a close by negotiating 
with the General who was most likely to listen to 
reasonable proposals. Their failure under such con- 
ditions throws some light on the nature of their 
proposals as well as on the resolution of the Boers, 
whom correspondents of newspapers and_ telegraphic 
agencies so frequently describe as disheartened, 
demoralised, and only kept from capitulation by the 
discipline of the lash. The Boers, who are sustaining 
the cause of nationalities all the world over, and 
not merely the cause of their own freedom, have 
decided that not all the sufferings of their women and 
children, the devastation of their country and the hard- 
ships of a protracted campaign are comparable with 
the calamity of a surrender that involves the loss of 
their liberties. The last tattered shred of indepen- 
dence is a grim price to pay for peace. Nothing in 
all the fragedy of the war is quite so bitter as the 
thought that an English Government could offer such 
an alternative to a white people, and the decision 
of our enemy, however terrible its consequences, is one 
which Englishmen, whatever their views on the war, 
must respect. The precise proposals of the Govern- 
ment are not yet disclosed, but there is little reason to 
imagine that the uncompromising and rigid policy of 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain has been so far 
relaxed as to offer the Boers an escape from a strict 
political subjection. If the war ended on such terms 
to-morrow, the final issue of the matter would only be 
postponed, for nobody but a madinan can believe, with 
the proof the last eighteen months have given him of 
the inexhaustible vitality of nationalism before his eyes, 
that a white people can be kept permanently in vassalage 
under the conditions South Africa presents. Racial 
ascendency is a foundation of sand on which no poli- 
tical structure will hold together through a single storm. 
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(1) Pretoria. (2) Johannesburg. 
(8) Piet Retief, 


(3) Middelburg. 
(9) Paul Pietersburg. 





(4) Lake Chrissie. 


( 


) 


(5) Ermelo. (6) Standerton. (7) Amsterdam. 


(10) Lydenburg. (11) Lorenzo Marquez. 





THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


E have always argued in this paper that it should 
be the object of our diplomacy in China to 
avoid assuming territorial or administrative responsi- 
bilities, and to use our influence in the councils of the 
Powers to preserve China from fresh exactions and the 
concert from disruption. Amongst the hundred and one 
policies which our Government have professed or acted 
upon this particular policy has more than once been 
formally adopted, though it has scarcely been declared 
before it has been abandoned. Our Government has 
played so many réles without mastering any of them, 
unless it be that of the harlequin, that nobody has been 
certain at any given moment in what capacity it would 
make its next appearance on the diplomatic stage. It is 
therefore not surprising that the nation has been at a 
loss to distinguish between occasions for enthusiasm and 
those for disappointment. Gesticulations which seemed 
to be the prelude to heroic action turned out to 
be only a novel device for announcing an immi- 
nent retreat. If there was some chagrin displayed 
when it was discovered that concessions had been made 
to other Powers, that chagrin was not altogether 
unconnected with the grim declarations—made by 
certain of our statesmen at an earlier period—to the 
effect that commercial death by inches was more to 
be dreaded than quick extinction. Our Ministers rarely 
agreed with each other, and their action was impartially 
inconsistent with each of their several and rival profes- 
sions. Public opinion has been bewildered, without any 
clue to the tortuous and zigzag courses of our policy or 
any standard by which to measure the relative import- 
ance of different events, problems and proposals. 


The events that have been discussed during the 
last week have a direct bearing on the policy we have 
outlined. They may be discussed under three heads : 
the question of punishment, that of Manchuria and that 
of the siding at Tientsin. Later intelligence confirms the 
report to which we alluded last week that M. de Giers 
has protested against the demand for the turther punish- 
ment of guilty Chinese officials, action which constitutes 
a direct breach of that solidarity of Europe which 
the diplomatists of the several Powers ought to have 
striven strenuously to maintain. When first the terms 
offered by the Powers to China were printed, we 
remarked that, whilst it was to be regretted that 
they were of so vague a character that their scope was 
entirely unintelligible to China, it would be nothing 
short of a disaster if the Powers themselves were not 
finally agreed amongst themselves as to their precise 
extent and significance. If Russia entered into that con- 
tract with her eyes open and has since withdrawn, her 
action seems to us disloyal to the other Powers. If there 
was some misunderstanding in the concert, the pro- 
cedure in this instance is only another blunder to be 
laid at the door of our collective diplomacy. But, how- 
ever the difficulty has arisen, the conclusion seems to be 
clearly that the rest of the Powers will only further com- 
promise a dignity which has already suffered from their 
mode of exacting punishment, if they persist in demand- 
ing punishment on a scale they are not likely to find 
the means of enforcing. With Russia at her side, China 
can protract the loathsome bargaining for heads until 
Europe is made to look more ridiculous than ever. 

If the difference that has arisen over the punish- 
ments threatens the solidarity of Europe, the integrity of 
China can scarcely be said to be unaffected by the 
Russian absorption of Manchuria. The Tsar’s Govern- 
ment has established a protectorate oyer that province 
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on particularly easy terms, and if the conditions originally 
arranged have since been modified, it remains true that 
Manchuria itself is become virtually a Russian dependency. 
It appears to be thought in some quarters that it is to our 
interest to contest this development of Russian policy 
by every means in our power. But there is all the 
difference in the world between using our influence in 
the concert in the interests of the integrity of China and 
using force to dispute the encroachments of other 
Powers on that integrity. In this particular case there 
is every reason for acquiescing with as good a grace as 
we can assume in the consummation of a policy which 
we disarmed ourselves from resisting three years ago. 
The fate of Manchuria was settled in the hour when we 
withdrew our ships from Port Arthur. We had to make 
up our minds at that moment whether we were going 
to challenge Russian pretensions in the North of 
China or not. If we had frankly recognised that 
the reasons tor accepting her aggrandisement out- 
weighed the arguments for contesting it, we should have 
saved ourselves from a gratuitous humiliation, and from 
the encumbrance of a white elephant at Wei-hai-wei. 
Our decision then, or rather the action which we took 
on that occasion in a form at once undignified and 
injurious to our interests (for decision is an odd term to 
apply to anything the Government have done in China), 
must govern our policy to-day. We are the prisoners of 
our earlier actions, and it makes matters no better to 
pull wry faces over the inevitable. There are indeed 
certain optimists who have jumped to the conclusion 
that Germany was pledged by the Anglo-German agree- 
ment to assist us in opposing Russia’s designs in the 
Northern Province. To judge from his answer on 
Wednesday, Lord Cranborne himself puts this construc- 
tion on that understanding, but the point for England to 
consider is not the construction Lord Cranborne puts 
upon it, but the construction Count von Biilow puts 
upon it. Nothing could have been plainer or more 
decisive than the emphatic repudiation Count von 
Bilow gave to such a theory of German obliga- 
tions in his speech in the Reichstag last week. 
He explicitly declared that the agreement had no 
reference to Manchuria ; that Germany was anxious to 
maintain good relations with Russia, and that she was 
quite indifferent to Manchuria’s fate. Although we are 
disposed to fear that a secret agreement has been arrived 
at between our Government and Germany, committing 
us to such a Continental entanglement as all wise men 
have hitherto deprecated very strongly, it is clear enough 
that there is no treaty in existence that Germany intends 
to interpret as binding her to take action in opposition 
to Russia in Northern China. Asa matter of fact, it is 
all to the good that Germany should place this very 
important reservation on the application of that instru- 
ment, for nobody could foresee the end of a quarrel 
between Russia on one hand and England and Germany 
on the other, and nobody can see what good would 
result from any quarrel at all over Manchuria. What 
Count von Biilow said about German interests, our 
English Minister might say of our own. Our great 
trading opportunities lie outside Mancburia, and how- 
ever much we may deplore the detachment of Chinese 
territory, commercial interests to which warlike politi- 
cians make their appeal stand to gain rather than to 
lose by the substitution of Russian for Chinese adminis- 
tration. 

The third event is the controversy over the railway 
siding at Tientsin, and here there is only one considera- 
tion for English politicians, a consideration we have left 
on one side in discussing Manchuria, because, though it 


is relevant to that matter, it is not, as in this case, the 
exclusive consideration. It is apparently uncertain 
whether Russia or a British railway company was the 
first recipient of a concession of which China, with an 
ingenious and rather embarrassing generosity, has made 
a present to both. Russian and British troops are 
drawn up facing one other, and the situation may easily 
become serious, however trumpery the dispute that has 
created it. But if, in the matter of Manchuria, we are 
the prisoners of Lord Salisbury’s action three years 
ago in the Yellow Sea, we are the prisoners, in the 
matter of Tientsin, and indeed of Chinese policy 
in general, of Mr. Chamberlain’s brilliant diplomacy 
in South Africa. If anybody dreamt that the other 
Powers, from Russia downwards, would never take 
advantage of the embarrassments into which we 
rushed headlong in South Africa, he knew as much 
about human nature as Mr. Chamberlain knew about the 
Boers. Humiliations we must expect, and trust to our 
diplomacy and good sense not to aggravate them. 
Imperialism is not all acquisition pure and simple, and 
we are paying dearly all over the globe for the excur- 
sions of Imperialism in South Africa. All that we can 
do is to avoid a bluster and mock-heroic defiance, which 
only make retreat more painful and more grotesque, and 
not to begin striking attitudes when we know we cannot 
strike anything or anybody else. It is never easy to eat 
the leek with dignity, and our Government have hitherto 
displayed a genius for making that exercise as mortifying 
to the nation as possible. 





THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN STOOL. 


N December, 1899, a boy, who was described as an 
idiot, came to Accra, and said he knew where the 
Golden Stool was concealed. The Governor (Sir 
Frederic Hodgson) accepted the story, and sent an expe- 
dition to find the Stool. In March, 1goo, he told the chiefs 
that King Prempeh would never be restored, demanded 
the Golden Stool, and asked for a large tribute. From 
this arose a dreadful war, which has already cost 
£400,000, and many thousands of lives. Such is the 
short and true summary given by Mr. Lough to the 
House of Commons of one among a number of national 
crimes carried out under the supervision of the Colonial 
Secretary in the Dark Continent. The Ashantis live in 
an auriferous country. That is the chief reason why a 
West “African Field Force has been organised by the 
Colonial Secretary to range over one of the most 
malarious regions of tropical Africa, insulting, intimidat- 
ing, exasperating, raiding, looting, shooting, or, perhaps, 
in a lucid interval of peace, prospecting for company 
promoters, and kidnapping niggers for the mines. 
King Prempeh was stripped of his golden orna- 
ments that they might be exhibited at a Colonial 
Office exhibition. Mr. Chamberlain’s excuse for this 
contemptible theft is that it was only a petty larceny— 
most of the ornaments were plated! As for the Golden 
Stool, for which he is still in quest, Mr. Chamberlain 
says “it possesses a great moral and _ intellectual 
force.” The possession of it “ gives supremacy ;” 
and “if we should ever secure the stool we should be 
doing more for confirming the peace of Ashanti than 
probably by any armed expedition.” But there was 
and there is an armed expedition. We have had 
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nothing else of late. East Africa, South Africa and 
West Africa have been intested with raids, “ missions ” 
(armed to the teeth), punitive expeditions and “ visits” 
ever since the Foreign and Colonial Offices came under 
the control of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. 
It seems to be three of one and five of the other. At 
least, Mr. Chamberlain, who has five wars to his credit, 
pointed out in the course of his apology last Monday 
that there have been “ three small wars at least in the 
provinces under the Foreign Office”—i.c., in East 
Africa, in Nigeria and in Somaliland. Every one of 
these crimes of civilisation against barbarism was, how- 
ever, “inevitable.” Moreover, each of these crimes 
requires a large expenditure of money on arms, 
ammunition and supplies. This is where the con- 
tractors come in, and the contractors are well 
paid out of the pockets of the British taxpayer. 
These contractors are all very patriotic, and they requite 
their patrons at the Colonial Office and the War Office 
and the Foreign Office by loyal speeches at public 
dinners and at meetings of Chambers of Commerce. 
They thank heaven, in public, for the heaven-born 
Ministers, and count their gains in private. In public, 
“it is good for British trade.” In private, “it is good 
for me.” Public vices are private benefits. 

The Ashanti war (the quest of the Golden Stool), 
started by Sir F. Hodgson and carried on with the sanc- 
tion and under the admiring supervision of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, is in every way typical of the Brummagem 
Emporialism. In his address to the chiefs, Sir F. 
Hodgson asked : “Where is the Golden Stool? Why 
am I not sitting on it at this moment? Iam the repre- 
sentative of the paramount Power; why have you 
relegated me to this chair”—referring to a biscuit-box 
seated on which he was trying to assume the Imperial 
pose. “Childish babble!” exclaims Mr. Lloyd- 
George. Yes, and it is expensive as well as childish, 
This little Milner of West Africa has already cost 
us £400,000—the sum which, after extraordinary 
exertions, Mr. Chamberlain was able to raise for the 
endowment of the Birmingham University. It seemsa 
very small sum when we remember that half of it is 
exhausted every day during which the South African 
War continues ; but it seems a very big sum when we 
remember what it wowld do if used in destroying town 
slums or repopulating the rural districts in this neglected 
country of ours. Mr. C. P. Scott ended a careful review 
of the Ashanti disturbances with the expression of a hope 
that our future policy will be more in accordance with 
the dictates of humanity and morality. We fear that the 
masses of our own countrymen are too ground down by 
daily work, too much occupied in making their own 
livelihood, too little able to afford the means of self- 
instruction, too easily deceived by the Press to be able 
to realise the evil blunders and irrational crimes which 
are being perpetrated in the name of Great Britain in 
the East and South and West of the dark continent. 
Africa is being converted into the cockpit of Europe. 
But wars for gold and wars for trade and wars for 
revenge all bring expenditure: expenditure brings 
taxation : taxation in the end produces complaints and 
inquiries and perhaps even a diffused sense of responsi- 
bility. The time has come when the Liberal party can 
lodge effective protests in the House of Commons 
against the militarist and Imperialist spirit. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s vindications no longer find favour with 
the nation. Sir William Harcourt, in declaring—on the 
motion for reducing the Ashanti vote—that whenever 
such a policy is advocated on such grounds he will vote 
against every sixpence, interpreted the feeling of a 





minority which is rapidly approximating to a majority. 
Let these protests be repeated every day, and they will 
soon be re-echoed throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 





THE COMING BUDGET. 


AS it Swinburne who wrote 


“The Exchequer’s deficits are measured by miles, 
Whose chancel hath Michael for priest !" 


Whether my memory is correct or not, the national 
revenue is at this moment separated by a chasm of 
unexampled magnitude from the national expenditure. 
The worst deficit of the Napoleonic war was small 
compared with that realised in the year now about to 
close. The deficits of the Crimean War were trifling 
by contrast. The prospective deficit for the coming year 
will be much larger than the deficit for the past year, if 
official figures undergo a proportionate development by 
means of supplementary estimates, and unless taxation 
is very greatly increased. Yet the public mind has 
scarcely even begun to grasp what is meant by the 
statement that an expenditure of 100 millions of money 
has already been incurred on account of the war in 
South Africa—irrecoverably sunk in the great Rhodesian 
and Milnerian bog. 

I mentioned the other day to an eminent friend, a 
Cambridge man who “wrangled” in his time, the 
tremendous difficulty of getting people to understand the 
meaning of Budget figures and the real cost of the war. 
My friend evidently concurs :— 

“It is interesting,” he writes, “to note how faint is 
the conception formed by many persons of any number 
which is vastly greater in magnitude than the numbers 
they are wont to use or contemplate. When the 
patriotic taxpayer reads that the war has cost a hundred 
millions sterling, he is somewhat disconcerted ; but 
possibly not more so than when, at the outset, he was 
informed that it would involve an expenditure of about 
ten millions. The fact that he has frequently used an 
equivalent of the larger figure to indicate the numbers 
of a practically infinite heavenly host is probably not 
present to his mind, or he fails to recognise the truth of 
the simple arithmetical proposition that ‘ten thousand 
times ten thousand’ = one hundred millions. Would it 
not be well to bring this truth home to him after the 
manner of popular professors of rudimentary astro- 
nomy—¢e.g., thus :— 

“(a) If any one of us were to live 1,000 years longer 
(i.e., live to be as old as Alfred the Great would now be 
if he were still surviving) and, throughout the whole of 
this prolonged existence, were every single hour (night 
and day) to destroy a £5 Bank of England note, he 
could not, by the time of his death, have got rid of one- 
half as much money as has been squandered in this 
war. Or— 

“(b) If the hundred million wasted sovereigns were 
strung tightly together, as coins are joined to form a 
necklace, they would encircle the whole island of Great 
Britain as with a golden chain. Or—- 

“(c) If the squandered money had been invested at 
3) per cent., and the proceeds applied in discharge of 
local rates, it would have freed for ever from all rates the 
whole of the inhabitants of Birmingham, Leeds, 
Bradford, Sheffield, Bristol, Newcastle, and Hull, 
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assuming the rateable values to remain constant and 
the rates to be 6s. 6d. in the pound.” 

I do not think I need add to these horrors except to 
repeat my old observation that (d) with the money 
already spent on the war 200 English, Welsh, Scotch 
and Irish towns might have been endowed, each with a 
technical and commercial University as perfect and 
complete as that recently established in Birmingham. 

To pass from the question of the amount of expendi- 
ture and the disastrous effects of national extravagance 
to the question of ways and means. When Budget 
day comes, and in spite of statements to the contrary it 
will very likely come before Easter, prophecy and 
exhortation will give place to criticism and apprecia- 
tion. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to 
redeem his pledges and his reputation for honesty he 
cannot add less than 20 millions to taxation. Even 
that will be a miserable declension from the standards 
maintained during the Crimean War. But there is the 
problem of distributing as well as of increasing public 
burdens. Upon this point a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot afford to disregard that increasing mass of 
public opinion which is behind Sir William Harcourt 
and the Liberal economists, especially as it is shared by 
many of his own supporters. Sir Michael will remember, 
too, the savage attacks made upon him by Rhodesite 
and Imperialist organs like the Times and the Daily 
Mail, partly because he was suspected of trying to check 
the corrupt extravagance of the War Office, and of wishing 
to tax the gold mines,and partly because his last Budget 
showed that he was at least reluctant to infringe upon the 
principle ofa Free Trade tariff. Whether he will succumb 
this year to the temptation of a halfpenny duty per Ib. 
upon sugar remains to be seen. Of this we may be 
certain: any Chancellor of the Exchequer who goes 
out to slay Free Trade will find out afterwards that he 
has only committed suicide. Sugar duties have already 
destroyed at least one Government. 

We must try to concentrate criticism upon really 
important points. After Free Trade the Agricultural 
Rates Acts and the licence duties seem to be the main 
issues, No one can expect the Income Tax (the great War 
Tax) to stand lower than 1s. 4d. when we are spending 
seven or eight millions a month on war. If Sir Michael 
lowers the limit of exemption and introduces a better 
system of graduation he will have our approval. But 
the Rates Acts must be suspended. It is intolerable 
that distressed everybody should be taxed at such a 
time to relieve prosperous somebodies. I am glad to 
see that “a revenue official” in the Standard recog- 
nises the necessity of a general revision of the licence 
duties. ‘“ Beerhouse licences,” he says, should pay, 
“according to situation, locality and volume of trade.” 
This sounds alarming. He should have written, “ accord- 
ing to rateable value.” Publicans’ licences, he says, 
“should be completely overhauled” because small inns 
pay too much, large ones not nearly enough. , That the 
small ones pay too much isa bold proposition. If so 
why did the licensee apply for a licence and why does 
he apply (as for a favour) for its renewal every year ? 
But obviously if a small public-house pays 45 per cent. 
on its rateable value the large one should pay at least 
as much. The same applies to tobacco licences, and 
my own belief is that a revenue of five millions is here 
awaiting the call of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If he takes the opportunity every one will applaud him 
for having inaugurated a wise and a just reform. 


F. W. H. 


STEEL TRADE COMPETITION, 


HE amazement occasioned by the formation in 
America of the largest monopoly in the world 
has now had time to give place to a feeling of wonder as 
to what will be its effects on the steel industry of this 
and other countries. There is no question that this 
huge fusion of about a dozen other fusions is an event 
of much significance for the commercial world, and it 
seems deserving of some detailed examination here, the 
more especially as one of its declared intentions is to 
enter into competition with English and Continental 
producers for business, not only in neutral markets such 
as the East, but in Europe itself. With the mere 
magnitude of the thing we are not concerned, but it 
is a truism that magnitude alone is not an unmixed 
advantage because it generally implies unwieldiness, and 
when that is accompanied by overcapitalisation, failure 
soon or late is inevitable. This concern is to havea 
capital equivalent to £220,000,000, and it will be 
apparent that in order to pay a reasonable dividend— 
always the measure of success in a strictly commercial 
undertaking—profits must be large. The company will 
depend almost entirely upon the domestic consumption of 
iron and steel goods for these profits, and as the domestic 
market (which is rapidly expanding) is pretty much at its 
mercy, for the simple reason that the tariff precludes 
foreign competition in any large measure, there is every 
prospect of a turnover sufficient to ensure at least a mode- 
rately good return upon the investment. But it is the 
ambition of those at the head of the corporation to 
obtain a strong footing in foreign markets, and it is for 
this reason that Europe is closely interested in the trust 
and its plans. It will be understood that the company 
has the home trade completely under itsthumb, Every 
branch of iron and steel manufacture is represented by 
such powerful interests that the sporadic independent 
manufacturer has little chance—he is squeezed out by the 
exercise of those methods which have been so successful 
in kerosine oil and other products, or else he is brought 
into line with the rest. In this way the “ pull” of the 
new company is so complete that American consumers 
have no option but to pay the price demanded for such 
work as they cannot do without. Mr. Morgan and his 
associates are too astute to pursue their advantage so far 
as to restrain activity to any serious extent, but it 
remains that they can command very high prices. The 
game is with them all the time. They can produce 
economically because they have command of iron ore 
and fuel supplies, and of all the interdependent processes 
of manufacture ; and even if foreigners were as well off 
as themselves in this respect—and many of them are 
not—they could not hope to make headway against such 
a combination of forces in the American market with 
freights and import duty added to the cost of production 
and something in the way of profit for themselves. 
There are two reasons why a foreign trade is desir- 
able for the purposes of the trust. The present capacity 
of the various plants is in excess of the country’s 
requirements in normal times, and by disposing of the 
surplus abroad foreign connections will be gained which 
will prove useful later on, and there will be no accumu- 
lation of unsold stocks to weaken the market at home. 
Profit on foreign sales is less of a desideratum than the 
ability to dispose of goods at all—in fact, it is part of the 
so-called “ law of surplus” that an actual loss on this 
portion of the business may be incurred without dis- 
advantage so long as prices on the home market are kept 
up. It will be seen, therefore, that the menace to 
English interests is very real, and, although it is clear 
that the organisation is much more dangerous to the 
domestic consumer than to, say, the English manufac- 
turer, we cannot close our eyes to its incidence upon 
ourselves, Free offerings of American goods during the 
last few months have done more than anything else to 
weaken our own trade. The trust will be able to go on 
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doing business in this way so long as the import duty is 
retained in the Tariff Act. It is poor economics, 
certainly, and such an artificial basis of operation will 
be upset soon or late. It is recognised that the tariff 
must be repealed, but what is hoped is that the repeal 
may be delayed until such time as American commo- 
dities shall have ruined English and German and Belgian 
trade in iron and steel goods. 

It is of considerable significance that opinion in 
the United States is becoming increasingly hostile to 
the tariff policy which alone has made these trust deve- 
lopments possible. The prospect of bringing the world 
to the knees of America is alluring, no doubt, but that 
the home consumer should be forced to pay for the 
privilege of opening outa great and literally unprofitable 
foreign trade in steel, or any other commodity you like, 
is the reverse, and this is already being impressed upon 
the people. The power of these huge aggregations 
of capital is becoming too marked, and the idea of 
affording them protection when their one boast is that 
they can beat the world anywhere and anyhow is 
becoming recognised as ridiculous. There may have 
been a time when something was to be said in favour of 
a device to aid men who were afraid of fair and open 
competition, but that day has long gone by, and it is an 
evidence of the changed conditions that not only mode- 
rate tariff men, but many Republicans who have been 
devoted worshippers of the Protection fetish, should 
now be cursing the tariff as the parent of all industrial 
evil, and should be clamouring for its abrogation. And 
when men like Mr, Carnegie express themselves in 
favour of a gradual reduction of the tariff to a revenue 
basis, it is safe to assume that neither they nor the 
country need high rates of duty any longer—that they 
are convinced of the expediency of a change and of the 
certainty that it will come soon or late. What has con- 
tributed to a modification of the outlook as seen by 
American eyes is the fear of foreign reprisals. The 
opinion is freely expressed in Washington, we believe, 
that, as a result of the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the United Kingdom will proceed 
forthwith to impose heavy duties on American steel 
brought into this country. The thing is absurd, of 
course, so far as we are concerned, but other nations 
whose policy is different from ours are quite equal to 
fighting one-sided American competition with its own 
weapons. Russia has already shown fight, and Germany 
is one of a number of other countries which are pre- 


pared on very slight provocation to act in the same 
manner. 


R. D. 





A DEFENCE OF UGLY THINGS, 


HERE are some people who state that the exterior, 

sex, or physique of another person is indifferent 

to them; that they care only for the communion of 

mind with mind, but these people need not detain us. 

There are some statements that no one ever thinks of 
believing, however often they are made. 

But while nothing in this world would persuade us 
that a great friend of Mr. Forbes Robertson, let us say, 
would experience no surprise or discomfort at seeing 
him enter the room in the bodily form of Mr. Chaplin, 
there is a confusion constantly made between being 
attracted by exterior, which is natural and universal, and 
being attracted by what is called physical beauty, which is 
not entirely natural and not in the least universal. Or 
rather, to speak more strictly, the conception of physical 
beauty has been narrowed to mean a certain kind of 
physical beauty which no more exhausts the possibilities 


A glance at Chinese dragons or Japanese gods will show 


of external attractiveness than the respectability of a 
Clapham builder exhausts the possibilities of moral 
attractiveness, 

The tyrants and deceivers of mankind in this matter 
have been the Greeks. All their splendid work for 
civilisation ought not to have wholly blinded us to the 
fact of their great and terrible sin against the variety of 
life. It isaremarkable fact that while the Jews have 
long ago been rebelled against and accused of blighting 
the world with a stringent and one-sided ethical 
standard, nobody has noticed that the Greeks have 
committed us to an infinitely more horrible asceticism— 
an asceticism of the fancy,a worship of one esthetic 
type alone. Jewish severity had at least common sense 
as its basis ; it recognised that men lived in a world of 
fact and that if a man married within the degrees of 
blood certain consequences might follow. But they did 
not starve their instinct for contrasts and combinations ; 
their prophets gave two wings to the ox and any number 
of eyes to the cherubim, with all the riotous ingenuity 
of Lewis Carroll. But the Greeks carried their police 
regulation into elfland: they vetoed not the actual 
adulteries of the earth, but the wild weddings of 
ideas and forbade the banns of thought. 

It is extraordinary to watch the gradual emasculation 
of the monsters of Greek myth under the pestilent 
influence of the Apollo Belvedere. The chimzra was a 
creature of whom any healthy-minded people would 
have been proud ; but when we see it in Greek pictures 
we feel inclined to tie a ribbon round its neck and give 
it a saucer of milk. Who ever feels that the giants in 
Greek art and poetry were really big; big as some 
folk-lore giants have been? In some Scandinavian 
story a hero walks for miles along a mountain ridge, 
which eventually turns out to be the bridge of the giant’s 
nose. That is what we should call, with a calm con- 
science, a large giant. But this earthquake fanc 
terrified the Greeks, and their terror has terrified all 
mankind out of their natural love of size, vitality, variety, 
energy, ugliness. Nature intended every human face, so 
long as it was forcible, individual and expressive, to be 
regarded as distinct from all others, as a poplar is 
distinct from an oak and an apple tree froma willow. 
But what the Dutch gardiners did for trees the 
Greeks did for the human form; they lopped 
away its living and sprawling features to give it a 
certain academic shape; they hacked off noses and 
pared down chins with a ghastly horticultural calm. 
And they have really succeeded so far as to make us 
call some of the most powerful and endearing faces 
ugly and some of the most silly and repulsive faces 
beautiful. This disgraceful via media, this pitiful sense 
of dignity, has bitten far deeper into the soul of modern 
civilisation than the external and practical Puritanism 
of Israel. The Jew at the worst told a man to dance 
in fetters ; the Greek put an exquisite vase upon his 
head and told him not to move. 

Scripture says that one star differeth from another 
in glory, and the same conception applies to noses. To 
insist that one type of face is ugly because it differs 
from that of the Venus of Milo is to look at it entirely 
in a misleading light. It is strange that we should 
resent people differing from ourselves. We should resent 
much more violently their resembling ourselves, This 
principle has made a sufficient hash of literary 
criticism, in which it is always the custom to com- 
plain of the lack of sound logic in a fairy tale, and 
the entire absence of true oratorical power in a three- 
act farce. But to call another man’s face ugly because 
it powerfully expresses another man’s soul is like com- 
plaining that a cabbage has not two legs. If we did so, 
the only course for the cabbage would be to point out 
with severity, but with some show of truth, that we were 
not a beautiful green all over. 

But this frigid theory of the beautiful has not 
succeeded in conquering the art of the world, except in 
name. In some quarters, indeed, it has never held sway. 
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how independent are Orientals of the conventional idea 
of facial and bodily regularity, and how keen and fiery 
is their enjoyment of real beauty, of goggle eyes, of 
sprawling claws, of gaping mouths and writhing coils. 
In the Middle Ages men broke away from the Greek 
standard of beauty, and lifted up in adoration to 
heaven great towers which seemed alive with dancing 
apes and devils. In the full summer of technical artistic 
perfection the revolt was carried to its real consumma- 
tion in the study of the faces of men. Rembrandt 
declared the sane and manly gospel that a man was 
dignified, not when he was like a Greek god, but when 
he had a strong square nose like a cudgel, a 
boldly blocked head like a helmet and a jaw like a 
steel trap. 

This branch of art is commonly dismissed as the 
grotesque. We have never been able to understand 
why it should be humiliating to be laughable; since 
it is giving an elevated artistic pleasure to others. 
If a gentleman who saw us in the street were suddenly 
to burst into tears at the mere thought of our existence, 
it might be considered disquieting and uncomplimentary. 
But laughter is not uncomplimentary. In truth, however, 
the phrase “ grotesque” is a misleading description of 
ugliness in art. It does not follow that either the 
Chinese dragons or the Gothic gargoyles or the goblinish 
old women of Rembrandt were in the least intended to 
be comic. Their extravagance was not the extravagance 
of satire, but simply the extravagance of vitality ; 
and here lies the whole key of the place of ugliness 
in wzsthetics. We like to see a crag jut out in 
shameless decision from the cliff : we like to see the red 
pines stand up hardily upon a high cliff ; we like to a 
chasm cloven from end to end of a mountain. With 
equally noble enthusiasm we like to see a nose jut out 
decisively ; we like to see the red hair of a friend stand 
up hardily in bristles upon his head ; we like to see his 
mouth broad and clean cut like the mountain crevasse. 
At least some of us like all this. It is not a question of 
humour. We do not burst with amusement at the first 
sight of the pines or the chasm; but we like them 
because they are expressive of the dramatic stillness of 
nature, her bold experiments, her definite departures, 
her fearlessness and savage pride in her children. The 
moment we have snapped the spell of conventional 
beauty, there are a million beautiful faces waiting for us 
everywhere, just as there are a million beautiful spirits. 


G. &. Cc 





THE REPORT ON THE BELLEVILLE 
BOILER. 


HE report upon the Belleville boiler issued on 
Wednesday week is one of the most interesting 

ot all the symptoms which betray to the public the 
vacillation and weakness of the present Government. 
The history of it is as follows. Roughly speaking, 
eleven years ago a new system of boiler, which had 
then been already invented for some years, forced itself 
upon the notice of the shipping world. In this new 
system of boiler, instead of the fire being drawn through 
or under a body of water contained in one vessel (as 
had been the method since steam power was first used), 
water was conveyed in tubes through the body of heated 
air and flame arising from the furnace of a ship, and 
this new method was known as the water-tube lype of 
boiler. The pioneers of this reform were the French 
firm of Belleville. As is very often the case in 
industrial evolution, the perfected instrument was 
more delicate, more difficult to manage, and, if it 
were mismanaged, more dangerous than the old type. 


The same remark applies to breech-loading guns as 
against muzzle-loading: to quick firers as against 
ordinary field guns: and, for the matter of that, 
to firearms as against bows and arrows. There 
is no need for technical explanation to make it 
plain that a number of tubes full of water, and passing 
through or over an intensely heated surface, would 
require the most exact attention if the rapid prodnction 
of steam within them and the large surface exposed to 
the action of the furnaces was not to lead to accidents. 
The advantages, however, of this new type of boiler 
were so evident that first the French and then our own 
and finally every service in the world began to adopt 
them. They were for a given amount of weight and 
space far more powerful than, and they had the peculiar 
property of raising steam something like six times as 
quickly as, the old type. Given that the water-tube 
boiler could be kept in order and run by skilled men 
with fair security, the fleet that possessed it could get 
ready for action indefinitely more readily than the fleet 
that did not ; therefore, everybody got it and did their 
best to use it properly in spite of the danger attached to 
insufficient knowledge in the management of it. 

This type of boiler was not only useful for military 
purposes, but (as it occupied less space, permitted of 
starting a ship at shorter notice, &c.) was also of value 
to the mercantile marine. The moment it was put in 
use accidents resulted which were presumably due to 
the insufficient training of the men who had to deal with 
it. At the same time the principal boiler-makers in this 
country, accustomed as they were both to producing and 
to using the old cylindrical type, were very naturally 
annoyed at the advent of a new system for the produc- 
tion of which their plant was unfitted and the use of 
which, with a very justifiable conservatism, they ignored. 
There were thus. two currents of opinion opposed to 
the new invention, and a limited but vigorous Press 
campaign was opened against it. At the same time the 
matter was taken up by certain politicians convinced of 
the superiority of oe boilers. — 

For years the Government paid no attention to this 
Press campaign, or to the speeches made in Parliament. 
Its advisers probably hoped that our stokers and engi- 
neers would in time acquire a training sufficient to the 
management of this new invention. Jt must be carefully 
noted that throughout all these years the attack was not 
directed against the Belleville boiler in particular among 
the various types of water-tube boilers which have come 
into existence, but was directed against the whole 
system of water-tube boilers, which were regarded by 
their opponents as too dangerous and uncertain for their 
theoretical advantage to be worth considering. At last 
the Government appoints a committee, upon which 
there sit eight gentlemen, of whom one has a practical 
experience of the Belleville boiler. This one, Mr. 
Smith, is also Inspector of Machinery to the Royal 
Navy ; the two engineers who sit by his side are con- 
cernetl with the Castle and the Cunard line, which have 
never used other than cylindrical boilers. Mr. Smith 
refuses to sign the report drawn up by the committee, 
and the remaining members, who have been concerned 
their whole lives with cylindrical boilers alone, draw up 
and issue their report. In this report clause 9 attacks 
the Belleville boiler upon eleven heads, every single 
one of which would apply to any other water-tube 
boiler in existence ; and in clause I. the committee give it 
as their opinion that “ the advantages of the water-tube 
boilers for naval purposes are so great that, provided a 
satisfactory type of water-tube boiler be adopted, it 
would be more suitable ‘for use than the cylindrical.” 
In clause 3 the committee recommend that where we 
have the Belleville we are to keep it, that where we 
have not yet got it we are not to put it in, and in clause 
14 the committee state that as soon as the Minerva and 
the Hyacinth—two cruisers put at their disposal for 
experiments—can be got ready in April they are going 
to see whether the Belleville is better than other types 
of water-tube boilers or worse, In clause 11 the com- 
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mittee remarks that to use the Belleville in the face of 
the defects pointed out in clause g (which defects, by 
the way, are simply the ordinary defects of all water- 
tube boilers) requires “more than the ordinary expe- 
rience and skill of the engine-room staff,” and adds that, 
so far as it can make out, the engineer officers in charge 
of the Belleville boilers have not been properly trained to 
use them. This astonishing document, therefore, may 
be summarised somewhat as follows :— 

“We think water-tube boilers are a_ military 
necessity in spite of the difficulty and danger of managing 
them (clause 1); but we think the Belleville is a bad 
boiler, as water-tube boilers go, because we discover that 
it is a water-tube boiler and is therefore subject to the 
difficulty and danger in management which invariably 
accompanies that type (clause 9). Nevertheless we will 
keep it where we have it, though we will not put it into 
any new ship (clause 3). We will keep it because we 
do not think our engineers are properly trained in the 
management of it (clause 11), and we will on no account 
allow it to be used again, because we cannot tell yet, 
until we have had experiments, whether it is the best 
boiler or not (clause 14). As we do not know what is 
the best type of water-tube boiler, we recommend that 
one of the other types of water-tube shall be used in the 
future (clause 4), but we can’t yet tell which. We, 
who have not used water-tube boilers, are unanimously 
of the opinion above mentioned, but one member of 
our committee, who knows all about them, refuses 
to sign.” 

Now, there is only one possible conclusion to draw 
from such a rigmarole as this, and that is that the Govern- 
ment have proved, as they invariably do, weak in the 
face of clamour. They know perfectly well that water 
tubes are a necessity ; they know that they are in use in 
every navy in the world and must in future be adopted 
everywhere. They know that the attack on the Belle- 
ville was made not because it was the Belleville, but 
because it was a water tube, and they say to themselves, 
“ As it will be lunacy to get rid of water-tube boilers, we 
will get a report which admits them but which by con- 
demning the Belleville will make the ignorant public 
think that the main point at issue has been settled. 
The Belleville may be the best or it may be the worst of 
the water tubes, but we will keep what we have, and it 
will do no great harm if in future we replace it by some 
other similar type. The public will imagine that some 
great danger has been averted and we shall have peace 
and a quiet life.” 

We have not, of course, the space to go into all the 
points which show that this was the Government’s mind, 
nor can we in such a journal as this pretend to take up 
the defence of one particular piece of machinery upon 
which expert knowledge alone can decide ; but to prove 
the stupidity of what the Government have done it is 
necessary to quote but a very few examples which we 
think will give our readers pause before they fall into 
the complacent state of mind which the Government 
undoubtedly desire the electorate to adopt on this 
matter and before they can be quite certain that the 
clamour in the Press was produced by experienced and 
impartial men. Our readers will find in clause 9 of the 
report, under the heading E, that the water-gauge of the 
Belleville does not indicate accurately the amount of 
water in the boiler, As this wasa very simple point and 
one to be understanded of the vulgar it was seized on 
with joy by your journalist and made the theme 
of some very striking articles. What the journalist did 
not know was that every water-tube boiler in the 
nature of things must have a less accurate water gauge 
than the cylindrical boiler ; a water gauge is a tube 
communicating with the water in the boiler, and as 
water always finds its own level, the height of the water 
in the water-gauge should correspond to the height of 
the water in the boiler, and one ought thus to be able 
to tell by looking at the water gauge whether one has 
enough water in the boiler. It is very important to 
know this, because heat applied to an empty receptacle 


burns it, and on the addition of water an explosion may 
result. Now, in the old cylindrical boiler the water 
gauge communicated with a large standing body of 
water which at once indicated its level. In the water- 
tube boiler the water is divided up in a quantity of 
tubes, and is, moreover, such a bubbling mixture of 
water and steam that there is no definite and continuous 
pressure to insure the exact accuracy of the water 
gauge ; but for practical purposes men who understand 
the boiler always find the indication sufficient for safety, 
and out of a good deal over a million and a half miles 
run by the French Pacific liners, no accident has ever 
resulted from this cause. There is one test point—and 
it would be possible if one were challenged to deal 
similarly with the whole eleven—to show that they did 
not apply to Bellevilles in particular, and that, in so far 
as they applied to water tubes, they could be met by 
proper training. 

But this is not all. Your newspaper writer and 
your newspaper reader are not commonly aware how 
much they suffer from the method known as “ suppressio 
veri.” To be able to judge in the most general manner 
you want to hear both sides, and it is quite astonishing 
that the practical working of the Belleville boiler has 
been so little dealt with in the report. There are at 
present a couple of ships which have each of them 
covered over three-quarters of a million miles with 
Belleville boilers practically without a hitch, and after 
using them for eleven years. The two ships that have 
just accompanied the Ophir to Gibraltar have Belleville 
boilers ; the fast steamers between Newhaven and 
Dieppe, used continually and with great comfort by 
your leader writer and your newspaper reader, have 
had Belleville boilers for seven years. The Czar’s 
yacht has Belleville boilers; there are 2,000 Belleville 
boilers in use on land ; the Italians, the Japanese, the 
French and the Russians put them into their latest 
ships. The consumption of coal in the case of 
three first-class battleships (again in the hands 
of trained men) fell with Belleville boilers in a thirty- 
hour trial to an average of about 1°7lbs. per indicated 
horse power. In the whole of the Messageries Mari- 
times fleet (which has adopted these boilers since 1890) 
not a man has been killed, and so far from an exceptional 
type of man being required to be taught their manage- 
ment, on the Australien a staff of but four white 
engineers, without another white man under them, and 
employing only Arabs, has run a distance equivalent to 
crossing the Atlantic 150 times without a hitch and 
without a complaint and without missing a single 
trip. 

, We do not pretend for a moment that the case is 
decided ; it may be that of the four types which now 
exist as alternatives to the Belleville-—the Babcock and 
Wilcox, the Diirr, and Niclausse, and the Yarrow—some 
one will show superiority over the Belleville ; but we do 
contend that the confusion between Bellevilles in particular 
and water-tubes in general, and the woful ignorance dis- 
played with regard to the prevalence and success of 
the Belleville argue two very dangerous symptoms in the 
management of our public affairs. One is the tendency 
of the public to herd like sheep at the suggestion of 
journalists, of whose motives and capacity they must 
necessarily be ignorant; the other is the tendency of 
the Government to give way to any clamour so that it 
be loud enough, and to meet that clamour not by decisive 
action with good reasons at the back of it, but with the 
first makeshift they can lay their hands on. For this is 
very certain, that unless one of the four alternatives 
(none of which have ever been tried on the same scale 
of the Belleville) shall prove superior to it, our Navy 
will be placed in a state of permament inferiority. The 
Government will not dare go back to the Belleville after 
this report, even though it should prove in the experi- 
ments about to be conducted that it was on the whole 
the most satisfactory of the delicate but necessary type 
of boiler with regard to which all this debate has 
arisen. 
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THE LIBERAL SOLUTION OF THE 
EDUCATION PROBLEM, 


HE education debate of March 5th has presented 
to the country, in crisp and concrete form, the 
real and living issues which have to be fought out 
now and in the future. And Sir John Gorst, nimble 
and evasive as he is, could not wholly mask the 
Ministerial position. No one can doubt now that 
the higher grade schools are an indispensable force 
for good, to be developed, not disabled, and that 
they have behind them what many schools have not— 
both the experts and the people. It is equally plain 
that Sir John Gorst, whether ashamed of his part 
or not, is instructed to persist in his tactics of 
killing off these schools and paralysing the natural 
development of School Boards, That he has broken his 
word, both in the Minute of April, 1900, and in its 
administration is a detail. That he intends to go on 
breaking it is clear from his evasion of Mr. Asquith’s 
challenge to right the wrong and give freedom and 
power to these schools by altering the Code. The 
real question for Sir John Gorst and for Liberal 
friends of education is the fact that he is dealing, 
at the most critical moment, a serious blow to just 
that type of education which is doing effectively 
exactly what is most wanted, and by its wide 
welcome to the largest possible number of the 
children of the workers, seems to offer the most 
practical and hopeful chance of raising the general 
industrial intelligence of England to something like the 
level of Germany and America. And, as Mr. Bryce 
aptly pointed out, the best work of the School Boards 
is to be struck down without supplying any substitute. 
It is easy to talk of scholarships to secondary schools as 
an equivalent, but in most districts there are no such 
schools ready or likely to be for some years yet. But 
even if the schools and scholarships were ready, every- 
one knows that for one working man’s child who got a 
scholarship there would be a dozen who would go on 
in a higher-grade school, but would be choked off 
higher education altogether if the sharp demarcation 
between elementary and secondary education is drawn. 
The Government policy means, in effect, confining the 
schools and the children of the poor in the main to the 
standards and shutting out from all but the select any 
higher education. 

Every stage of this policy has come before us in 
the disguise of an educational reform, but when closely 
inspected, the harm done to existing machinery for 
public education under representative control is beyond 
doubt, while the reform is an elusive phantom. In the 
Education Bill of 1896, what was quite certain was that 
school boards were to be starved out financially and 
squeezed out administratively, and especially to be 
deprived of any share in “ education other than elemen- 
tary ;” what was equally certain was that education, 
elementary as well as secondary, was to have been 
controlled by managers not directly responsible to the 
people, and that a free hand would be given to private 
managers of denominational schools banded together 
under ecclesiastical associations. We were to lose the 
school boards and get no real consolidation of all schools 
under one authority. 

The plain iniquity of the Voluntary Schools Act, 
1890, needs no comment. With tongue in cheek, Sir 
John Gorst talked one summer’s afternoon of improved 
staff, advanced studies, ideal equipments, but we all 
know that what happened was that the taxpayer has 
been saddled with £700,000 a year, to save the pockets 
of subscribers and to keep going without any real reform 
a type of schools whose individual and collective 
inefficiency no one has exposed with such sarcasm as 
the Vice-President. Next the general ratepayer was 
saddled with a subsidy of perhaps £300,000 more to 


pay the rates on the sectarian schools—this again 
figuring of course as a reform. 

Then came the “ Block Grant,” the rosy dream of 
emancipation for the idealteacher. Excellent in principle 
no doubt, but in practice what it meant was that the 
best schools, nearly all board, have been fined 5s. a 
head, while the worst schools, nearly all denominational, 
have been paid the full grants which they were too 
inefficient to earn, and that without guarantee of 
improved teaching and equipment. And then con- 
fronted with this intolerable wrong and with the out- 
rageous discrepancy between the encouragement of 
higher education in England and Scotland, we have Sir 
John presenting coolly—to restore equilibrium, and 
place higher teaching on “a legal and legitimate 
footing ”’—the Minute which restricts age and curri- 
culum, empties the schools instead of fills them, and 
calls upon a clever Standard VII. child to waste two 
years by beginning again at Standard V. The restric- 
tions of the Minute remind one of a Chinese Mandarin, 
The administration of it has been a scarcely disguised 
attempt to kill these schools altogether. And then 
comes that apostle of freedom and progress, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, with his committee and his Cockerton case, which 
the Department disclaims in vain. 

From beginning to end of this intricate series of 
manceuvres there is more appearance of a wish to meet 
the demands of the two great groups of Obscurantists 
to whom Lord Salisbury’s Administration owe so much, 
the clerics who beg for money and machinery to fight 
the schools of the people, and the old Tories who wish 
to keep the education of the poor as closely as they can to 
the three Rs. What guarantee have we of any really con- 
structive and expansive policy, except in the platitudes 
and now rather faded epigrams with which Sir John 
Gorst has smilingly tried to screen from sight in turn 
each successive betrayal? Even that transparent farce 
of the Bill of 1896, the elastic and remote supervision of 
a nominated County Council committee, was diligently 
deprived of any real power. The only reality through- 
out has been the determination to kill off the School 
Boards and the motive has been that the School Boards— 
of the great towns at any rate—have shown a real 
capacity to get abreast of the most practical and urgent 
problems of the hour. Wire entanglements have been 
tried long enough. Now we are to have the stone wall 
built round all forms of higher education, From the 
rising indignation of working men’s societies it is not 
unlikely that these tactics have been pressed too far for 
the safety of the Duke of Devonshire’s Bill if a reso- 
lution like that schemed in 1896 is being contemplated. 
But what is urged here is that the record of five years 
shows that it is madness for Liberals to look for a real 
solution of the education question from such a source, 
If one right step is taken, a dozen wrong steps are sure 
to go with it. 

And that is just the supreme peril. Nothing was 
clearer from the debate than that the question has 
ripened fast in the minds of thinkers and workers. It 
may have ripened too fast if the solution was left in the 
wrong hands. The debate showed a convergence of 
opinion in favour of one authority for all schools. The 
one passage in Sir John Gorst’s speeches which meets 
with general assent was that “ we should never have a 
proper system of education until we make up our minds 
what is to be the authority, and until under that 
authority schools of every kind and grade are placed.” 

Liberals made up their minds thirty years ago that 
a directly elected and directly responsible authority 
would look best after education, make the most work- 
manlike provision of schools and teaching, and spend 
public money to the best advantage. The policy was 
adopted, notin sweeping hostility to the voluntary schools 
then in possession, but as explained by Mr. Forster and 
Lord Hartington, in 1876, in the full belief that the volun- 
tary system would peacefully grow into the national 
system. Mr. Walter, of the Times, then in the House, 
actually moved, and all but carried, an amendment to end 
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the matter there and then by making School Boards 
universal, leaving the voluntary schools, where desired, 
to keep up special religious teaching. The natural 
evolution thus foreshadowed has only been thwarted by 
the tireless alliance of Department reactionaries with 
the clerical leaders outside. School Boards were 
delayed and obstructed in using their rights; then came 
“ Pell’s Clause,” for the self-extinction of Boards, the 
germ of 1896, and then Lord Sandford started to out- 
flank the School Boards, with their detested charter of 
religious equality, by non-educational authorities to 
distribute grants and levy rates for all elementary 
schools without any real interference with their manage- 
ment. Defeated in the attempt to smuggle this 
proposal into the Local Government Act of 1888, the 
reactionaries pounced on the popular demand for 
technical teaching, and ever since, arm in arm with 
Bishops, and Archbishops, and Cardinals, have made 
the proposal of separating all forms of secondary 
education sharply from elementary education their 
weapon for finally shutting out direct democratic control. 
What, on their side, have the School Boards done, 
judged on their merits, to confirm or shatter the faith of 
Liberals? In spite of an obstructive Department, in 
spite of that wretched spur to sectarian strife, the 
cumulative vote, in spite of half the members of nearly 
every Board conspiring to lower the efficiency of the 
schools, the School Boards have, beyond all question, 
done the real work of educational rescue. They have 
forced up the standard, and they have met the real 
wants of the people. The real cause for hatred and for 
the plain desire to sweep them out of existence is that 
they have done too well, and that their development is 
so in touch with the undercurrent of national tendency 
that the anti-democrats and their clerical allies are 
afraid that, if not hamstrung and dynamited now, they 
will inevitably become in some form or other, modified 
and expanded it may be, the “one authority for all 
schools” that reformers profess to want. 

Are Liberals to give them up now, after such a 
record, with such results? Is there any equivalent as 
good, or nearly as good, ready to hand? If we stick to 
School Boards victory may be postponed, but is it not 
quite as probable that, holding firmly to the solid reality 
we have in the present work and capacity of the School 
Boards—a solid reality which even the Government 
must reckon with—we can force a compromise, which 
may lead to the triumph of the democratic principle in 
the final solution ? No speech in the debate of the 5th 
was more passionately real and cut deepest into the root 
of this problem than that of Mr. William Mather. Some 
passages are well worth recalling. ‘“ The country is in 
deadly earnest.” “We could no longer face the future 
with the want of intelligent preparation that had pre- 
vailed in the past.” Then he struck the note that will 
last :— 

“The American system of the general education of the 
people from the bottom to the top is the most perfect and sym- 
metrical plan by which the human mind could be trained 
intelligently for the purposes of life. Nothing was better 
calculated to make a nation truly great in its aims and objects 
than that its children should be educated on the American plan, 
which was precisely the plan they desired to see adopted in 
England. But for this we must adopt the American plan of a 
universal School Board.” 


That is a strong and clear pronouncement, the 
most definite yet in this long controversy. Why cannot 
it be taken up as the battle cry of Liberals now? Every 
one who has studied on the spot knows that the 
completeness and the efficiency of the splendid intellec- 
tual equipment for the young of the best educated 
districts in America is owing to the loyalty of Americans 
in sticking to an educational authority elected on educa- 
tional grounds to do educational work. What do 
reformers want “ one authority” for? To do away with 
friction, competition, waste of effort andresources. The 
real educationist would end once for all the conflict of 
sectarian and unsectarian, and get rid of chasms between 
primary and secondary education. He longs for a com- 


plete system of schools with open doors, and with all 
the intelligence and all the sympathy given to the one 
work of opening and ripening the minds of the young. 
Without knowing it, by unconscious cerebration, and 
the working of forces stronger than theories or intrigues 
we have got beyond the tentative attitude of the 
Secondary Education Commission, who, in their report, 
found themselves so tied down by their environment 
that, though they rendered a great service in bringing 
together the materials for a solution, they were con- 
strained rather to crystallise the chaos and to please 
competing interests than free to turn on the sharp, 
decisive current, which would fuse them all into one 
simple and coherent force, to do for England the work 
that is done so perfectly in America. 

The real issue lies between a direct and educa- 
tional authority for education and making education 
one more item in the functions of ordinary local 
government. 

Of course, nobody would suggest making the 
School Board in its present form the authority for all 
schools. You must drop the cumulative vote, have 
single member divisions, and in the rural districts you 
must have large areas and merge the village boards. 
For denominational schools there should be some com- 
promise on the lines of Archdeacon Wilson’s suggestion 
or the earlier proposals of Dr. Crosskey, giving the 
remodelled and widened School Board the control over 
staff and teaching for the secular studies and reserving 
the right to special religious teaching. The extension 
of School Board control to secondary and _ technical 
schools would involve a widening of their composition. 
We should thus have a new authority wholly educa- 
tional, set free from sectarian friction, enlisting the 
abilities of the very best men of the town or district. 
The objections often urged of the over-frequency of 
elections would best be met by holding all local govern- 
ment elections on one day and by one machinery—an 
immense economy of time, temper, and money. 

It is not suggested here that these reforms can be 
carried out en bloc at one moment. It is, perhaps, 
inevitable that some intermediate stage in which the 
conflicting and overlapping interests of authorities, great 
associations, Universities, and the equally important 
interests of enthusiastic workers now carrying on various 
forms of technical and secondary education should 
gradually by some compromise be harmonised, so that 
we may ultimately lose no force which is working for 
good, but embody and use them all in the final solution. 

Probably as good a plan as any has been suggested 
by Lord Spencer, who would have School Boards with 
large areas to deal with all elementary schools, and a 
Central Board for a whole county composed of repre- 
sentatives from the District Boards and of representa- 
tives of the County Council. There would be no 
insuperable difficulty in working this out as well for the 
big boroughs as for the rural counties. 

The strongest reason for fighting now harder than 
ever for this solution, even though we may be long in 
getting it, is that by the School Board system you make 
education a free field for democratic work, and hold 
every school door open for the poorest child. The repre- 
sentation of labour is as vitally important on a complete 
and efficient educational authority as the representation 
of University culture or teaching experience. And the 
history of the higher grade and science schools shows 
that the most urgent of the educational wants—the 
thorough training of the child whose share in com- 
mercial and industrial competition means after all the 
success or discomfiture of England in the struggle for 
trade supremacy—is far more likely to be effectively and 
exhaustively dealt with under the School Board system 
than any other. 

On the other hand we know from experience of the 
efforts—some ill directed and wasteful, others fruitful of 
good—made in the last few years by County and Town 
Councils and other authorities to carry out technical and 
some forms of secondary education ; and we know from 
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the proposals of the Bill of 1896 and the discussions upon 
them, with approximate clearness how the other solution 
would work out. 

The experience of Wales, where county areas are 
small, County Councils Radical and progressive, and 
where the passing of the Intermediate Education Act 
created a special situation and a special emergency, 
which Wales met excellently by special methods, is con- 
stantly quoted as a reason why we should break up all 
our English methods and take a plunge into a wilder- 
ness of uncertain and slow developments, the exact out- 
come of which is hard to accurately forecast and would 
take years to realise. 

It is far saner to look to the splendid development 
of education in Scotland under the Scottish School 
Boards, the best approach to the American ideal. The 
results of Scotland are tangible and ready to hand, and 
the developments of the English School Board system 
show clearly that we have only to have the faith and the 
freedom of Scotland to go and do likewise—not ten or 
fifteen years hence, as we should under cabin-windowed 
County Council Committees like those of the Bill of 
1896, but forthwith. 

The County Council solution means after all the 
enthronement of the private irresponsible manager and 
the permanent official. It means, too, that the real 
source of all the friction and waste, the existence of a 
separate system of schools where sectarianism ranks 
first, and education comes after. It means that the 
grievances of the Nonconformist who has to send his 
children to these schools will not be removed, nor the 
intolerable wrong of forcing Protestant parents to send 
their children to Catholic schools. 

So far as can be seen the main argument for this 
revolution would be that county and town councils have 
powers and will persist in using them, and are stronger 
than School Boards. The answer is that public opinion 
and public interests ultimately decide such action. 
Besides, it is matter of knowledge to those who followed 
affairs in 1896, that many counties would decline the 
responsibility, and that certainly the greatest of County 
Councils, that of London, would repudiate it. 

Is it, then, worth while for Liberals to play with 
this alternative? I urge that it is wiser to hold to the 
definite principle that the highest interests of the people 
are best safeguarded by authorities directly composed 
of and directly responsible and directly in touch with 
the people. We cannot afford to hand over education 
to authorities who cannot do the work, and who would 
at once delegate it to other irresponsible groups—often 
to those rings of priests, prigs and pedagogues who 
always shirk the ordeal, so far as they can, of directly 
facing any body of electors. 

These are democratic doctrines, but if Liberalism 
has forgotten democratic principles, what will be the 
end thereof ? 


Francis ALLSTON CHANNING. 


THE THEATRE, 
A FIRST STEP IN THEATRICAL REFORM. 


HE magazines and reviews for March have been 
made the dumping ground for a certain amount 

ot rather pessimistic discussion regarding the prospects 
of the art of acting in England. ‘The least important of 
several articles is also the most sensational, and has 
therefore attracted an undue share of attention. Mr. 
W. G, Elliot, in the National Review, repeats in another 
form what should surely be pretty well known already, 
that the pursuit of the arts is neither a steady nora 
generally remunerative method of earning a living. To 
be sure he brings forward in support of his claim that 


the material rewards of acting should rank equally with 
those of any other more humdrum professional career 
the argument that the artistic triumphs of the actor are 
nothing to those which in other arts make a life of 
poverty worth while, and he challenges any actor 
to contradict what several actors, he says, have 
told him—that a little experience of “the pro- 
fession” soon brings disillusionment to the ambitious 
beginner who had dreamed that a little practice 
would bring the sense of the dignity of his work 
that is felt by the poet and the painter. But if 
this is true to a certain extent, if the art of acting 
stands indeed on a lower plane than the arts of creation, 
the rather excessive consciousness of it in the performer 
surely affords but little argument for the contention that 
the actor should be paid the more because he realizes 
the less the joys of a profession which certainly does not 
possess the material claim of being utilitarian. But the inte- 
resting fact that is pointed by the article is that although 
the public certainly pays more for its theatres than in the 
past, yet the art of acting is so little taught and conse- 
quently the knack of versatility so seldom acquired, that 
actors whom the managers (and presumably also the 
public) consider, in defiance of Mr. Elliot’s opinion, to 
be equal only to the limited range of parts that suit their 
several individualities are engaged for specific purposes 
and for shorter terms (yet at what are admitted 
to be for the time ample salaries) instead of 
being engaged for longer terms and at rather 
lower rates to play a variety of characters. That 
is to say, we are keeping a larger number of actors 
intermittently employed because none of them are good 
enough to be taken on continuously to attack different 
varieties of work, the capacity for which involves a 
certain technical skill. Although we have not generally 
better actors than in the past, the glamour of the foot- 
lights has flooded the profession with a supply far 
exceeding the demand, and therefore enabled managers 
to do what they could not—from the smallness of the 
supply, and also from the absence of long runs—do 
before, choose new actors for each new play, instead 
of engaging a company “for the season.” And the 
remedy—the répertoire theatre; organized, according to 
Mr. Elliot’s scheme, by private enterprise, but supplying 
all the advantages in the way of pensions and the rest 
of the State and municipally controlled affairs of the 
Continent. 

And it is the répertoire theatre, or a variation of it, 
which is the panacea of the two other articles that 
appear this month. Mr. Archer argues it at some 
length with Mr. Pinero in a “ conversation” reported by 
himself in the Pall Mall Magazine. Mr. Archer’s plan 
is here much the same as when he set it out in the 
Anglo-Saxon Review a year ago. His dreams are 
architectural. He pictures the dignity of theatrical art 
in a self-contained and detached building after the best 
manner of the German “ beamtstadt,” standing in an 
open square, a broad flight of steps leading to a noble 
entrance and little trees at the four corners. Undeterred 
by Mr. Pinero’s vivid picture of the sleepy gendarme 
in a lonely corner of the gloomy corridor, he would have 
the whole system imported complete, including the “ Bier- 
Promenade” of both sexes in the noble foyer between 
the acts. Having secured his building, he would then 
proceed to look around—although he recognizes that the 
search is not without a certain secondary importance— 
for the suitable company and the suitable manager. The 
latter should be a man—not an actor—with an equal 
experience of literature and the theatre. Everything 
points to the dramatic critic. With much of what Mr. 
Archer says of the evils of the star system having pro- 
duced the voiceless and overdressed actor, and of the 
small chance that is given to beginners of obtaining 
practice in a variety of parts one is bound to agree. 
But no such scheme can begin with a building. That 
comes long afterwards. We do not want another 
Royal English Opera House. 

The plan suggested in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ 
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discursive article in the Nineteenth Century and Afler is 
a step more practical. He recognizes that what is 
needed is first of all a school of training and practice, 
and, further, as there is only the machinery of acting 
that can be consciously taught, an opportunity for 
constant practice by beginners before the public. He 
suggests that a committee could be organised, with a 
retired actor of position like Sir Squire Bancroft at its 
head, which could control a school which would be 
supported by the young actors themselves giving up a 
certain proportion of their professional salary for a 
limited period from the time they obtained their first 
engagement. This school would give weekly matinée 
performances, under the direction of a stage manager 
and a teacher of elocution who should be appointed by 
the leading London managers. Most important of all— 
and this is the turning point of the whole question— 
members of the school should receive some professional 
advantage— 

“And the fact that they were associated with the school 
ought to give them the first call on managers for the parts of 
supernumeraries and very small parts at our regular theatres.” 

Here is the one initial reform which is essential to 
make any part of the organised teaching of acting a 
possible thing. And it is a reform which can precede, 
which should precede, the formation of any publicly 
controlled school or institution. It is not difficult to 
recognize—as Mr. Jones recognizes—that the whole art 
of acting cannot be taught. That comes largely from the 
experience of public performance, and can only be judged 
by public performance. But the machinery of acting— 
clocution, fencing, deportment, dancing—can be taught 
and is being capably taught in its several parts in 
existing places in London, Let Sir Henry Irving and Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, the managers (of serious work) who 
engage the largest number ot supernumeraries, announce 
that they will admit no young actor or actress to “ walk 
on” in any of their productions who cannot show, say a 
certificate for elocution and a certificate for fencing 
from certain specified teachers, and it will not only serve 
to weed out from our serious theatres many to whom 
the stage is merely a pastime or something worse, but it 
will give a distinct impetus to the advance of the organi- 
zation of the drama. If only young actors can be 
obliged to learn that part of their business which can be 
learnt, the publicly controlled school and the répertoire 
theatre will be a natural growth. 


P. C, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—lIn these opening days of the century the Irish 
problem is still with us and unsolved. The same problem 
was well in evidence at the opening of the preceding 
century and all during those weary turbulent hundred 
years that ended a few months ago. 

The Act of Union, which came into force just a 
hundred years ago, and which its advocates claimed 
would have brought us peace and prosperity, has not 
done so. 

During the twenty-five years that preceded the 
Union the total average taxation per annum was under 
15 millions annually. For the present year, ending 31st 
ot this month, Imperial and local taxation will probably 
foot up £13,000,000; our population now is about the 
same as at end of the last century, and our ability to 
bear taxation is less in consequence of the great decline 
in the prices of agricultural produce now as compared 
with then, the complete disappearance of almost every 
small industry we then possessed, and, last but not least, 


the exhaustion and poverty caused by a hundred years 
of unjust taxation heaped upon us continuously till 
to-day, with the extraction of £13,000,000 for this year. 

In existing inverted economic grooves in which we 
flounder and founder, it is quite safe to say that like the 
poor the problem will be always with us. 

It is just for the reason that the problem at bottom 
and in its foundations isa question of the poor, whose 
obdurate habit of obtruding is universally recognised, 
that the problem is still with us. 

The solution can never come out of an inverted and 
perverted fiscal and economic chaos, such as we now 
have, which makes the poor poorer and the rich no 
richer : we are overboarded and underfed, and the cost of 
the overboarding is exacted from the underfed. 

The component parts of the problem are mainly 
material and economic, with its tangled and gnarled 
roots sunk deep down in the poverty and misery of the 
people. 

Many think that the trouble arises from sentimental 
sources: I have always considered that this diagnosis is 
erroneous. 

The sentimentality of the people, who are, and 
whose forefathers have been, in chronic poverty and 
trouble, appears to the ordinary observer wholly unintel- 
ligible and unreasonable. If closely studied, however, 
it will be seen that their sentiments, perverted though 
they may be, are the result of material and economic 
wrongs, wrongs very much more of omissions in not 
doing what could be done, as wrongs of actual com- 
mission. Sins of both classes are grave and numerous 
enough on the part of those responsible. 

Be all this as it may, however, my object in writing 
to you now is this. " 

You were kind enough some few months ago to 
comment with approval in THE SPEAKER on some 
economic issues that I had raised in the inaugural 
address which I had delivered last November to the 
Bankers’ Institute in Ireland on the “ Economics of the 
Irish Problem.” This address has been circulated 
privately to a limited number, and it has been a good 
deal commented on by thinking men in Ireland, 

I believe that the facts and figures given in it are 
substantially accurate—at least, as far as I know, they 
have not been contradicted, although people may differ 
in their views as to their significance. 

The question of the compulsory purchase of the 
Irish land is now well to the front. It is certain to 
occupy much public attention in the immediate future ; 
I would ask, therefore, with your permission, to draw 
attention to some few general considerations, which I 
believe should be kept in view in considering and dis- 
cussing the question of Irish land purchase, whether 
compulsorily or voluntarily or indeed in considering any 
scheme whatsoever in connection with the land ques- 
tion. These considerations arise out of a few of the main 
issues raised in this bankers’ address, and I believe that 
at all events from my point of view they should be 
always kept steadily before us when giving consideration 
to the Irish Problem as a whole or any of its main 
factors. We have had many Land Acts during the past 
thirty years, the cumulative effect of all of them in their 
working out, as we see to-day, has been to make con- 
fusion worse confounded all round. Landlords and 
tenants complain bitterly of the administration of these 
Acts and the injurious effects produced thereby on their 
respective interests. I believe that there is much truth 
in their complaints, but of this I am convinced—that the 
true economic interests of the country are suffering, and 
suffering severely, under the Land Laws as they exist 
and are interpreted and administrated. Though perhaps 
not strictly relevant to what I am driving at and coming 
to, I may be permitted here for a moment to show the 
crux in the Land Courts and in the laws as administered. 
The whole trouble arises in the fixing of a fair rent. 

Those entrusted with this duty are apparently 
empowered to take into consideration any element of 
value, or standard of value, or idea of value they like 
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and fix a rent accordingly: there is one factor, however, 
and only one, that they are prohibited from taking into 
account and directed to discard from consideration, and 
that is the market or competitive value. 

Considering that this market or competitive price is 
taken to be the standard of value for everything in the 
civilized world which is bought and sold—land, com- 
modities and securities—and considering further that in 
the uncivilized world, where the rudest barter prevails, the 
higgling of the market isaccepted as the standard of value, 
it will be seen that we are trying to carry out a system 
unknown at present to the civilized or uncivilized 
world. 

Can it be believed that such a state of things can be 
permitted to continue, no standard of value in existence 
for the sole asset of the country, our land, except as at 
present worked out in schedules which “ fancy may fill 
up as she pleases, but reason is unable to delineate” ? 

Don’t, however, let it be supposed for a moment that 
I would advocate or propose, or think it possible or 
feasible to return again to competitive value as the basis 
of Irish rent, except in the contingency of a scheme 
based on the just nationalisation of the land in which the 
tenant’s rent would be fixed periodically, say every 
fifteen years, ascertained on the average competitive 
prices during the previous fifteen years, less by a liberal 
per-centage off to the operative tenant. Then the 
balance over, if such existed, to be utilised in the 
interests of the people as a whole. The basis, the 
starting point, of such a plan should, of course, be the 
existing judicial rents. 

I touch lightly and only glance now at the contin- 
gency of such a scheme, but I have been referring to the 
state of things as they exist at present to show, what I 
believe to be the case, that they can’t continue, and, if 
persisted in, must ultimately end in complete chaos all 
round. 

But to come to the immediate point I have in view, 
and for which I ask consideration. What benefits 
would compulsory purchase work out for four-fifths of 
the whole tenant-farmer class in Ireland? I think we 
ought to consider this point at the outset. 

There is no doubt about it that purchase whether 
compulsory or voluntary and thereby the cessation of 
dual ownership and creation of a peasant proprietary has 
now fully come to the front and appears to its advocates 
to be the one sole remaining panacea for the ills of the 
country. 

The belief seems to be general that if such be 
accomplished the Irish problem becomes solved, and 
that then peace and prosperity will reign in the land. I 
voted for the amendment to the Address in favour of 
compulsory purchase for reasons which I will state 
later on. 

I am under no illusions, however. I believe that 
before the establishment of a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland, or concurrently with its being carried out, that 
special consideration must be given and equitable 
adjustment made, and the wretched perverted economic 
conditions fully understood as regards the small opera- 
tive tenant holders of the land who constitute in 
number about four-fifths of the whole, who with their 
families number about 2,000,000 in all out of an entire 
population of 4} millions. 

The Fry Commission point out in their report that 
the crux of the Irish land question is centred in this 
large class of small operative cultivators of the land. I 
believe this description of the Fry Commission to be 
absolutely accurate, and I believe further that this class 
will continue to be the crux long after compulsory 
purchase is carried out, unless at the same time provision 
is made to relieve them of the unjust burdens of taxation 
and other inequitable burdens which they are made to 
bear. 

Every available means of transit should be got hold 
of—our railways, canals, navigable rivers and canalised 
rivers, and through these agencies every effort made 
and adopted to facilitate and cheapen the cost of transit 


to market of these small farm productions. Our railway 
companies now act in contravention of every sound 
principle in this direction. Their rates and facilities, 
and through rates particularly, in respect of this small 
class of operative farmers work directly against the 
true economic interest of the country and in favour of 
the country becoming more and more a grass country 
and directly in favour of the further depopulation of the 
country. 

It is from the real material grievances of this 
numerous class of small operative holders and cultivators 
of the landand the shutting off from them of every material 
factor that could be turned to their advantage that all 
our troubles arise. 

Our divers fierce politics have and always have 
had their origin in the injustices of many kinds heaped 
upon these people. Remedies are proposed and laws 
passed, no doubt with good intention, to cure our 
ills, but special considerations seem never to be given 
to the position of the class with whom the whole trouble 
originates, and when these remedies are put in opera- 
tion the means available set apart seem to be applied 
towards everything else—class interests, party interests, 
and individual interests, but never towards the true 
objects intended to be operated on and relieved. The 
administration takes place through cast-iron grooves, 
and not always through the hands of sympathetic men 
who do not seem to wish to produce favourable results, 
Such results are not produced. 

I now come to inquire what compulsory purchase 
by itself would do for this class, four-fifths of the entire 
tenantry of the country, who number in all nearly half 
the population. Let us assume that all difficulties are 
overcome, and that every tenant in Ireland has been 
made a proprietor, subject to instalments to be paid 
half-yearly to the Government for next fifty or sixty 
years, and after that time no rent to be payable. There 
are 486,000 farm holdings in Ireland, 369,000 of these 
are valued for taxation purposes at under £20, and 
coming down to £1. AsI have already said, the Fry 
Commission pointed out in their report that these 
369,000 constitute the great crux in the Irish land 
problem. It is right to say that there are some 
occupiers having more than one farm holding. This 
would reduce the actual number of occupiers somewhat, 
not by many, possibly 5 to 10 per cent. I will keep, 
however, to the Fry Commissioners’ computation, and 
assume that each holding has a separate occupier. 

As there are so many tenant occupiers at £20 
valuation and a little over it who are practically in the 
same economic conditions and _ circumstances as 
those 369,000 who are under £20 valuation, and who are 
described by the Fry Commission as the crux of the 
land question, in this way I add roundly 31,000, 
making in all 400,000 in this class. 

Allowing tive to each family, we arrive at 2,000,000 
of men, women, and children comprised in this class. 

‘In my address to the Bankers’ Institute I went 
fully into the conditions of life and economic surround- 
ings of these people. I found that the average rent 
paid by each tenant would be about £7 to £8 yearly ; 
and I found also that the average income of each could 
not be more, if so much, than £40 to £50 a year in 
their best years. It will be seen that such an income is 
barely sufficient to maintain a very low standard of 
living. 

But such an income, small though it is, can only be 
attained in the good years. When the inevitable 
rainy day, which is certain in Ireland, comes round, 
when the potatoes fail and the turf is wet, these people 
are starving, or next door to it. 

Their standard of living in their best years being so 
poor it is incapable of being pared down in their rainy 
days. In such times these people are obliged to part 
with, or greatly trench upon, their small permanent 
capital to meet cash outgoings for rent, taxes, &c., and 
to buy some rough imported food in lieu of what failed 
on their own farms, 
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I ventured to describe their lives as a gamble for 
existence in a crop of potatoes and turf. I think it an 


accurate description. 


Let us see for a moment what benefits compulsory 
purchase would bring to this numerous class, five-sixths 
of the entire tenantry, assuming the average rent paid to 
be £7 to £8 a year per tenant, the operation of com- 
pulsory purchase would give a reduction in their rent of 
about 25 per cent., or, say, £1 10s. to £2 a year per 
tenant, or 6s. to 8s. per annum when divided amongst 
each member of the family of five. I voted for the 
principle of compulsory purchase for the reason that 
these poor people would get this small benefit. It is not 
much, but it would be something in their poor condition 
of life, and go to a small extent in raising their low 


standard of living. 


I repeat that Iam under no illusion. Believing, as I 
do, that the Irish problem isan economic one at bottom, 
and that its dominant factor in this respect is the poverty 
of this numerous class, whom it is absolutely necessary to 
preserve, if possible, in our economy and in that of the 
Empire, I must say that I do not think that such small 
benefits as purchase would confer on this numerous class 
would settle the Irish question and bring us permanent 


peace and prosperity. 


I have given many years of close attention and 
study to this Irish problem, and have always made my 
standpoint and my starting point, and continue to do so 
till to-day, from what I consider its foundation, the 
chronic poverty and ills and genuine grievances of this 


numerous class of small operative occupiers. 


I believe that the injustice in the over-taxation 
question is done towards this class. Our railways’ 
rates and facilities are prohibitive for the conveyance of 
their small parcels of farm produce to the markets, 
they completely shut out the possibility of marketing the 
numerous small productions that could be taken from 
the small farms if favourable rates and facilities were 
given. Through rates are arranged for the foreigner 
by our transit rules on much lower scales than the local 
rates charged for our home production, it would appear 
to me that there is no force or factor in the country 
that might be made available for the benefit of this 


class that is not turned right against them. 


Why all this should be as it is and allowed to con- 
tinue passes my comprehension. Particularly so, when 
it can be easily seen that it is only through the 
permanent material improvement and well-being of 
these people that the interests of all other classes can be 


improved and strengthened. 


I am, &c., 


James M‘Cann, M.P., Dublin (St. Stephen's 
Green Divisiun). 


THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH VERSE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir—I see that “J. S. P.” in his criticism on my 


Theocritus, accuses me of “ paraphrasing” instead of translat- 
ing the first words of Gorgo to Praxinoé in the fifteenth 
idyll. 


The Greek runs: “O fas alemalo psuchas,” and I have 
rendered it in my version: “ How out of breath lam!” This 
is surely the exact meaning of the words. Psuche is here 
used in its original meaning “ breath,” and not in its derived 
sense of “life” or “soul.” Dr. Kynaston translates the phrase: 


“Oh ! my foolish spirit !” which seems to have no bearing on 


the situation. Ameis has: “Ach das bischen Leben!” also a 


misconception. The reading of the passage is, however, 
uncertain. 
The word which I translated “madcap” is fararos. 


Perhaps “fool” or “idiot” might have been better, but 
“muff” is a term which could hardly apply to the “out- 


rigger” horse of the team. It was its wildness and not its 
tameness that the driver had to fear. 


Yours truly, 
J. H. HALLARD. 
Union Society, Oxford, March 16, rgor. 


PS.—It has just occurred to me that “J. S. P.” may have 
thought that I should have translated “ O fas alemato psuchas” 
by “Oh my poor bgeath,” or something of that sort. So I 
might have done, perhaps, but there is no conversational 
English phrase, I think, except the one I used. We do not 
say “Oh my poor breath!” as we say “Oh my poor legs!” 
So I am inclined to stick to my “ paraphrase.” 

I might add that if “J. S. P.” had read my preface more 
carefully he would have seen that I did not apply my quanti- 
tative principle to my anapaestic hexameters. 





TO DIVES. 


IVES, when you and I go down to Hell, 
Where scribblers end and millionaires as well, 

We shall be carrying on our separate backs 
Two very large but very different packs ; 
And as you stagger under yours, my friend, 
To that dull shore where all our burdens end, 
And go before me (as your rank demands) 
Towards the infinite flat underlands, 
And that dea: river of forgetfulness— 
Charon, a man of exquisite address 
(For, as your wife’s progenitors could tell, 
They’re very strict on etiquette in Hell), 
Will, since you are a lord, observe, ‘‘ My lord, 
We cannot take these weighty things aboard.” 
Then down they go, my wretched Dives, down— 
The fifteen sorts of boots you kept for town, 
The hat to meet the Devil in, the plain 
But costly ties, the cases of champagne ; 
The solid watch, and seal, and chain, and charm ; 
The working model of a Burning Farm 
(To give the little Belials) ; all the three 
Biscuits for Cerberus ; the guarantee 
From Lambeth that the Rich can never burn, 
And even promising a safe return ; 
The admirable overcoat, designed 
To cross Cocytus—very warmly lined : 
Sweet Dives, you will leave them all behind 
And enter Hell as naked and as bare 
As was your father, when he took the air 
Behind a barrow-load in Leicester Square. 
Then turned to me, and noting one that brings 
With careless step a mist of shadowy things, 
Laughter and memories, and a few regrets, 
Some honour, and a quantity of debts, 
A doubt or two of sorts, a trust in God, 
And (what will seem to you extremely odd) 
His father’s granfer’s father’s father’s name, 
Unspoilt, untitled, even spelt the same ; 
Charon, who twenty thousand times before 
Has ferried Poets to the ulterior shore, 
Will estimate the weight I bear, and cry— 
“Comrade !” (he has himself been known to try 
His hand at Latin and Italian verse, 
Quite in the style of Vergil—only worse) 
“ We let such vain imaginaries pass,” 
Then tell me, Dives, which will look the ass, 
You, or myself? Or Charon? Who can tell! 
They order things so damnably in Hell. 
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REVIEWS, 


AN INTELLECTUAL. 


MONSIEUR BERGERET A Parts. Par Anatole France (de l'Academie 
Frangaise). Paris: Calmann Levy. 3fr. 50c. 


I WONDER how many of the new readers M. Anatole 
France has won since events in some degree beyond 
the control of the imagination began to modify the 
significance of his “ contemporary” series understand 
what it must have cost him to quit the advantageous 
and congenial attitude of a lovable sceptic, and unleash 
the restrained antipathies of a lifetime to do battle in a 
transitory cause. No writer was ever less impersonal 
than the author of Thais and Le Rétisseur de la Reine 
Pédauque ; but the personality he expressed in several 
exquisite books was distinguished by its detachment 
from the bickerings and the restlessness of the present, 
the quizzical grace with which it carried a load of 
negations and dubiety, and the pervasive but indifferent 
irony that gave a relish to the constant spectacle of 
human impotence and imbecility. His was the 
indulgent smile for all the foibles of his kind, his the 
enlightened serenity that could even excuse an enthu- 
siasm! But the Affair came, and its sequelae, and our 
Pyrrhonist is become a partisan. The sincerity of his 
political convictions does not bear questioning, for 
M. France has sacrificed to them a little of his 
artistic supremacy. There are aspects in which he 
may be held to have gained by this temporary subor- 
dination of his delightful gifts to ends remote from 
literature. Literature, at least, had everything to lose 
by being placed under the protection of mere—and 
fallible—opinions, by the exchange of an_ universal 
outlook for a special point of view ; and political satire 
directed against errors and types which are essentially 
insignificant, is a legitimate, possibly a useful, but most 
certainly an inferior literary form. 

It is worth while to classify the “ Histoire Con- 
temporaine” in this manner, to insist on that transforma- 
tion of the author’s methods which is consummated in 
this fourth volume, because, having decided that 
Monsieur Bergeret a Paris is a political satire, it will be 
unnecessary to reproach M. France with partiality ; and 
because, recognising that he has here attempted some- 
thing foreign to his temperament or at least to his 
practice, we shall find it easy to account for the evident 
inferiority of a volume which yet contains, as one 
might expect, a great many brilliant pages. If this were 
simply a novel in which the principal figures passed 
through the agitated period of 1898-1900, it would be 
reasonable to expect M. France to imitate, if possible, 
the irreproachable fairness with which, in L’Education 
Sentimentale, Flaubert treated the upheaval of 1848: 
as it is, nothing could be more natural than that, being 
concerned to hold up to contempt the various groups 
of Frenchmen opposed, for different reasons, to M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s government, he should show us 
none but exaggerated specimens of the most violent, 
the most futile and the most insignificant of these 
groups, and none but the most amiable, the most con- 
ciliatory and the most eloquent types of the govern- 
mental party. A political satirist cannot be really 
called upon to select men. of disinterested convictions 
from the opposite camp, nor to distribute his ridicule 
among the advocates of contradictory principles. And 
so, in Monsieur Bergeret 4 Paris, we find upon the one side 
only a noisy little gang of snobs and spendthrifts, women 
of easy virtue, and anti-Semitic Jews who conspire for 
places and other things in the government of King 
Gamelle, and on the other only a blameless carpenter 
who uses the strikingly original phrase “ le sabre et le 
goupillon”—and M. Lucien Bergeret, Professor of Latin 
literature at the Sorbonne, with his relatives and pupils. 

There is no plot in this book, only a succession of 


disconnected scenes and episodes. M. France is always 
at his best when he is not constrained to a regular 
construction ; and the reader need not be reminded 
that the original of satire is a farrago. M. Bergeret 
comes to Paris, with his sister Zoé and his daughter 
Pauline. The early chapters which describe the 
removal, the house-hunting and the Professor’s new 
domestic life, are, perhaps, the most admirable in the 
work, One may get tired of the mongrel Riquet, but 
not of Mademoiselle Zoc, nor of Mademoiselle Pauline, 
nor—while he keeps off politics—of the Professor. 
There is a whole civilization in the familiar talks of the 
little household. The visit to the old house in the 
Rue des Grands-Augustins, where Lucien and his sister 
grew up, their reminiscences of a vanished world and 
the evocation of quaint figures familiar to their 
childhood—-all this is very charming. Here is the old 
Anatole France, the Anatole France of Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard, and the slight engaging portrait of 
Pauline carries us straight back to that masterpiece. 

The political satire begins with the visit of M. 
Panneton de La Barge, a nationalist syuire whose father 
got into trouble over army contracts in 1870, and whose 
son did little credit to M. Bergeret’s lectures in the 
schools. The interview is delicious, as may be gathered 
from this extract :— 

“*T want your advice about my son Adhémar. A year's 
service is a good deal for a young man of family : three years 
would be nothing less than a catastrophe. It is most impor- 
tant to discover some way of getting off it. I did think of an 
Arts degree—I'm afraid it’s too hard. Adhemar has brains ; 
but he’s not literary.’ 

“*Well, said M. Bergeret, ‘try the School of Higher 
Commercial Studies, or the Institute of Commerce, or the 
School of Commerce. I don't know whether the School of 
Clock-making at Cluses can get a man excused from the Army. 
I have been told it is not hard to get the diploma.’ 

“*But Adhemar can't go into watch-making,’ said M. de La 
Barge, looking a little shocked. 

“*Try the School of Oriental Languages,’ suggested M. 
Bergeret, obligingly. ‘It was a tine thing when it started.’ 

“*TIt has been very much spoilt since,’ sighed M. de La 
Barge. 

“*There is some good in it still. Look into Tamil, for 
instance.’ 

“* Tamil, you think ? 

“*Or Malagasy.’ 

“ * Malagasy, perhaps.’ 

“* There is also a certain Polynesian language still spoken 
at the beginning of the century by one old yellow woman. She 
died and left a parrot. A German scholar caught a few words 
of the language from the parrot’s beak. He composed a 
vocabulary. Perhaps this vocabulary is taught in the School of 
Oriental Languages. I should strongly advise your son to 
make inquiries.’ ” 

M. Bergeret, in the intervals of lecturing and house- 
hunting, converses with his favourite pupil, M. Goubin. 
It is to M. Goubin that he reads a chapter from a six- 
teenth-century moralist, his own discovery. This satire 
within a satire, “Des Trublions qui nasquirent en la 
Republicque,” with its sequel, “ Du garbouil et grant 
tintamarre que menoient les Trublions et de une belle 
harangue que Robin Mielleux leur feict,” is a gem of 
ingenious allegory and (still more) of reconstructive 
scholarship, which the true Rabelaisian will prize duly. 
But when M. Bergeret begins to talk of public attairs with- 
out parables, he begins to bea bore. He is a bore when he 
insists on reading, trom the Figaro, an elaborate eulogy 
of M, Picquart (in a style which is indeed beyond the 
reach of a Cornély) ; and he is a bore, I think, when he 
preaches to his daughters about the wickedness of giving 
alms and the benetits of collectivism. 

But M. Bergeret does not monopolize us. He is 
not even the central figure, because there is no centre in 
Monsieur Bergeret a Paris. His slight connexion with the 
Brécés, the Lacrisses, the Bonmonts (alias Gutenberg), 
the Gromances is ancient history: here they do not 
even come in contact with him. It is a book of frag- 
ments, and it is natural it should be one, for it was 
written piecemeal as passing events inspired the author, 
and published, in great part, in that well-known news- 
paper which has successively taken under its protection 
various claimants to the throne of France, the Anglo- 
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phobes, the Italophobes, the advocates of a Franco- 
German alliance and a certain former captain of 
artillery. It is due also, no doubt, to the immediate 
destination of his satire, that M. France shows in many 
places a new disdain for those qualities of subtlety, 
restraint and blandness which his habitual readers always 
expect in him. Can one imagine him, in any earlier 
volume, underlining a moral after this fashion?— 

“These documents may serve to show the level of intelli- 
gence and manners to which Nationalism raised the discussion 
of municipal candidacies in Paris.” 

Similarly, the overloading of certain portraits must be 
excused by his appeal to a mixed and hurried public. 
I am not talking, of course, of M. France’s selection 
from the Nationalist ranks. In inventing so accomplished 
a cynic as Henri Léon, and making him acknowledge 
with a brutal frankness the justice of all the charges 
which it is the business of the satirist to imply against 
his enemies, M. France has not violated the conditions 
of this kind of writing. But there are limits: “ the 
human heart is deceitful before all things,” and the 
most accomplished cynic refrains from speaking as if he 
imagined all his hearers equally cynical. Léon’s sum- 
mary of the virtues of the Méline administration, from 
the point of view of a Royalist conspirator who has 
plenty of brains, wants verisimilitude ; still clumsier are 
certain reflexions of Joseph Lacrisse, municipal coun- 


cillor for the district called Les Grandes Ecuries, who 
is not exactly a cynic. 
, “The spirit of the ratepayers is excellent in Les Grandes 
Ecuries. Still some false notions are current which must be 
destroyed. The small shopkeeper has not yet grasped the fact 
that only monarchy canmakehimhappy. . . . . [He] has 
been poisoned by bad books and bad papers. He is against 
the usurpations of the clergy and the meddling of priests in 
politics. Many of my own supporters call themselves anti- 
clerical.” 
There are forms of political satire which can dispense 
with verisimilitude: the roman de meurs is not one. 
That is to say, it cannot afford to disfigure humanity. 
Even in intimacy we do not talk precisely as our 
political opponents would like. Left to himself, a real 
Free State Burgher does not write to his friends in 
language that confirms entirely the prejudices of honest 
Jingoes or the prophecies of the Times. “ Between our- 
selves, we did plot to drive the British into the sea. 
Let us own up. It has been a fair fight. We have got 
the worst of it. Iam one of you, and I say—uncondi- 
tional surrender!” This sort of thing is not human. 
Yet even in the purely satirical parts of this book 
there are, it need not be said, delightful passages. The 
Pretender’s letter to Lacrisse, for instance, and the 
comments of the faithful. It runs thus :— 

“ Dear Joseph,—I am much pleased with the patriotic zeal 
our friends are displaying under your leadership. I have seen 
G. D., who appears to me extremely well disposed.—Yours 
ever, “ PHILIP.” 

As M. de Gromance remarks, “ This is the language of a 
true leader ;” or to quote Madame de Bonmont (Guten- 
berg): “ Monsieur Lacrisse, cette lettre est poétique.” 
It is the famous scene in Les Femmes Savantes over again. 
I wish this sort of satire, which one can enjoy entirely, 
were more common in the book. I wish also that 
M. France could have shown us a single honest dupe, 
a single Dreyfusard unworthy of Bergeret's esteem, a 
single Jew who had not betrayed his race. After all, 
France contains a Joseph Reinach as well as an Arthur 
Meyer ; and surely it is not the anti-Semite who will 
regret this omission. Cannot you imagine M. France 
doing justice to the really patriotic Hebrew ?— 

“ Cependant, de son pas raide et sonore d’athléte légerement 
bancal, le baron Rodolphe Lévy-Fuchs, celui que les joyeux 
défenseurs du faux ne manquent jamais d’appeler /'affreux 
youtre Fuchs, s'acheminait lentement vers son hotel de la rue 
Prony. Deux agents en bourgeois chargés de protéger sa 

rsonne le suivaient discrétement. II n’était pas trés sensible 
a cette attention de la Préfecture, bien qu'il ne se fit pas 
d'illusion sur le genre d’intérét que lui portaient la plupart de 
ses concitoyens. . Gendre et neveu de ce Franc- 
fortais prestigieux dont la mort retentissante a pu sembler 
volontaire parce qu'elle l'a privé du plaisir de confondre des 


accusateurs tarés, le baron Rodolphe n’avait jamais essayé de 
se soustraire a ce tragique heritage. Ce n’etait point 
un renégat. Au plus fort de I'Affaire, il n’avait pas 
craint de se declarer solidaire de sa race honnie et conspuee ; 
et il employait, sans arri¢re-pensée, sa plume agile et satirique 
au besoin, a réclamer la lumiére avec insistance. : 
Tout en marchant, il compulsait intérieurement, avec une 
lucidité triomphante, les éléments de l'écrasant réquisitoire 
qui allait bientot flétrir, jusque dans sa tombe, ce suldat du 
devoir qui fut lui aussi, peut-ctre, un faux suicide. . . . Et 
de temps en temps il poussait, entre les poils demesures de sa 
moustache de gorille, une espéce de petit sifflement oa il y 
avait a la fois du dédain et de l'assouvissement.” 
Unfortunately, the creator of Férime Coignard has 
lost with his splendid arapagia something of his 
saving sense of relativity. The implacable but 
discreet hostility to every kind of dogma which is 
latent in all his earlier masterpieces, and is still restrained 
in the first three volumes of this series, has itself, for the 
nonce, assumed dogmatic airs; and this unequal, 
diverting, unhistorical, and nearly passionate satire (in 
which, by the way, not a single cassock crosses the 
stage) irresistibly suggests as a motto the immortal 
calumny penned by an ancient sceptic: “Tantim 
relligio potuit suadere malorum.,” 


F. ¥. &. 





HOW NOT TO DO IT, 


How To Write Fiction. (“ How to” Series.) London: Grant 
Richards. 


Ir is a very extraordinary circumstance that humanity 
appears to entertain an everlasting resentment against 
the fact that certain things cannot be reduced to a 
science. The most remarkable instance is the literary 
faculty and instinct. It is perfectly clear toany one who 
can think for a moment of the proper meaning of the 
word literature and the proper meaning of the 
word science, that we do not know the psychological 
nature of literary pleasure or the rules which will with 
certainty govern it. But yet the whole course of history 
is strewn with the ruins of the false sciences of litera- 
ture, from the fixed canons of Aristotle to those of the 
eighteenth century. Each elaborate and classical 
edifice only existed until some natural man of letters 
trampled it into fragments without seeing it. But the 
“Art is Unmoral” school has arisen in our own time 
to define the indefinable once more. Such is the 
strange enmity of men towards the mysterious element 
in man—as if it were not, in truth, what makes life worth 
living. 

a school has also arisen to-day with the 
same idea in a much grosser form. It is the school 
which believes that everything can be learnt: that 
success in art and commerce is equally an ingenious 
trick. A series is issued entitled the “ How To” series, 
It teaches in one volume “ How to Choose Your Banker, ’ 
in another “ How to Dine in Paris,” and in a third, 
which now lies before us, “ How to Write a Novel.” 
It never seems to strike the writers of this school that 
there is some difference between the psychological pro- 
fundity and delicacy of choosing your banker and that 
of choosing your idea. An idea is a nameless thing ; it 
melts into all other ideas, whereas a banker is detach- 
able and does not melt into any one. The same is true, 
though in a lesser degree, of the comparison which the 
author makes in his first chapter. He says, with some 
apparent reason, that as painting and sculpture require 
training on fixed lines there is no reason why such 
training should not be given in fiction. Surely the 
answer is distinct. Fiction is more dark and chaotic 
than painting because, though both arts symbolise 
spiritual conditions, painting employs as its symbol the 
bodily form, which has been measured, while fiction 
employs as its symbol the thoughts and actions which 
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have never been measured. Painting deals with what a 
man looks like, which we can all know ; fiction deals with 
what he means, which he generally does not know 
himself. It is not possible to know how many thoughts 
a man has; it is possible to know, with reasonable 
industry, how many legs he has. 

Painting has an intellectual object also ; and may 
modify physical facts to attain it, but only within limits. 
By giving a figure unusually long legs a painter may 
suggest heroic stature ; but in no painting are a gentle- 
man’s legs depicted as endless legs ; whereas his thoughts 
and aspirations, the matter of fiction, are endless. It is 
this uncounted and eternal element in men that cheats 
all the sciences of letters, which destroys and survives 
all its own definitions. We have dwelt on this first 
thesis of the author because it is very vital to the matter. 
The author exhibits no reverence in approaching litera- 
ture. He does not seem to realise that so divine has 
the art of writing always appeared, that the very word 
“ scripture " has come to mean a sacred scripture. No 
man, as we say, can define literature at any time ; but 
no man can even understand it unless he approaches it 
as a little child. It does not belong to the class of 
things that can be gained by mere experience, such as 
“How to Dine in Paris.” We understand the next 
voluines of this series are to be called “* How to Become 
a Saint,” “ How to Fall in Love,” “ How to Die for One’s 
Country,” and “How to Reconcile the More Inspiring 
Claims of Ethical Citizenship with the Subtler Phases 
of the Inner Life.” 

But if the didactics of literature would be enough 
to bewilder anybody, the didactics of fiction are pecu- 
liarly shadowy. For there is no such form of art as the 
novel; not, at least, in the sense that there are such 
forms of art as the lyric, the epic and the tragedy. We 
call any prose narrative of a certain length a novel, 
quite apart from the real nature of its structure. There 
is really less artistic kinship between Pickwick and The 
Scarlet Letler than there is between (Edipus Tyrannus 
and The Ode to the Wesi Wind. And in this matter 
divisions made by the author of How to Write Fiction 
by no means satisfy us. His account of the “ Realistic 
Novel ” is that it is “life in action, without comment or 
philosophy, and minus the pre-eminent factor of art.” If 
it is really this (which we cannot think) a writer on the 
novel has simply no more concern with it than he has with 
a furniture catalogue or a Bradshaw, which is really life 
in action without comment or philosophy, and minus 
the pre-eminent factor of art. The next section he 
recognizes is the novel of manners, on which his 
remarks are unobjectionable, and the section after that, 
the novel of incident or romance. But romance is not, 
to our mind, mere incident. This is the error which 
is responsible for the flood of conventional historic 
romances in which the hero is never for an instant 
out of prison or a duel, in which swords and sword- 
thrusts are innumerable, and in which the whole clatter 
of steel is as commonplace asa cutler’s shop. Romance 
is a condition of the soul, like all other phases of 
literature ; a broker on a Putney omnibus might possibly 
be bursting with romance. But the exact note of place 
and time which tingles with romance in a novel is 
quite as recondite and hard to strike as the note of 
fear in Maeterlinck or vitality in Balzac. We hear much, 
for example, of the fights in Dumas, but really there are 
far fewer fights in The Three Musketeers than one fancies. 
Dumas did not employ to enliven his story one half of 
the combats which make dull.those of his imitators. What 
there is in Dumas always is not fighting, but the sense 
of the sword at the hip; the sense of self-reliance and 
of the possibilities of life. His heroes pass their time in 
other matters, the greater part of it, perhaps, in eating, 
but in one man of Dumas sitting blandly on an inn- 
bench there is more romance, more sense of the 
inexhaustibility of existence, than in all the breathless 
obstacle-race of battles common in later stories. If the 
reader wishes for another instance of the same brooding 
spirit of romance, the disembodied soul, as it were, of 


incident, resting on a humdrum scene, we may refer him 
to the scene at the Colonel’s house in Guy Mannering, 
where the supper-party are awaiting the strange 
carriage that is to bring the chosen of Meg Merrilies. 
The conversation is almost entirely about ducks and 
peas, and is conducted between a fantastic old lawyer 
and a frivolous girl, and yet we know no scene in fiction 
where the cord of romantic excitement is stretched so 
tight. 

Thus the author of How to Wrile Fiction is in reality 
wrong at the very start. He treats a novel as if it was 
based on its plot. There are some novels which are so 
based : The Moonstone, for example. But he does not 
realise that the real germ of a novel may be any kind of 
matter—a man, a society, a curse, a landscape, a vision, a 
school of thought, a joke. When Thackeray called 
Vanily Fair a novel without a hero, he spoke the strict 
truth, for the protagonist in Vanity Fair is not a man, but 
a crowd, jostling, noisy, and monstrous. The hero of 
Notre Dame is a stone church, the hero of The Wrong Box 
is a wooden barrel, the hero of Peleas and Melisandre is 
an atmosphere. The author of this book seems, to us 
very much beside the mark when he says of Maeter- 
linck that his atmosphere, “put into bald language, 
means that he has succeeded in creating an artistic 
environment for his weird characters,” and proceeds to 
compare it with the darkness and strangeness of the 
first scene in Hamlet. In Hamlet the sombre back- 
ground symbolises the human figure: in Maeterlinck 
the human figures themselves merely symbolise the 
sombre background. He does not “create an artistic 
environment for his characters:”’ the environment 
creates the characters and then kills them—no very 
difficult task, for they are a small and frightened race, 
like men created by a man and not by God. And this 
contradiction is.merely typical of the thousand con- 
tradictions which render a science of fiction impossible. 
The fact is that every novelist begins to draw his figure 
at a different extremity. There can be no biology of 
these strange creatures of the brain in one of which the 
centre of life is in the tail, in another in the horns, in 
another in the stomach, in another in the wings. 


Consequently we have nothing to say to Wilkie 
Collins and Sir Walter Besant and other authorities 
from whom explanations of artistic method are quoted 
here, except that, with the deepest faith in their talents 
and veracity, we do not believe a word they say. We 
do not believe that they wrote their books as they say 
and think they did ; we know that the power to write a 
good story is one thing, the power to analyse one’s own 
thoughts quite another, and we simply find evidence in 
the books themselves that they had their origin in 
infinitely higher and more mysterious forces than the 
simple rule of thumb to which their authors ascribe 
them. We should not believe that St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was built especially for a stable even if Sir Christopher 
Wren said it was, nor do we believe that The Woman in 
Whit was written by Wilkie Collins because he had 
invented a certain plot which required a villain, and 
that villain must be a foreigner. A villain is a dull 
person both in fiction and in real life : Count Fosco 
Was an inspiration from on high. 


Sir Walter Besant gives an outline of an imaginary 
story about a jewel robbery, and lays down a series of 
rules, by violating each of which consistently admirable 
stories could be written, This is the sort of thing 
which clever men write when they conceive it to be 
their duty to bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades 
and loose the bands of Orion. “ You will perceive the 
robbery must be a big and important thing; no little 
shop-liiting business. Next, the person robbed must 
not be a mere diamond merchant, but a person whose 
loss will interest the reader.” Why must the robbery be 
big and important ? We can imagine Balzac or Steven- 
son making an incomparable story about the robbery of 
something that had no value atall. Why should not the 
reader be interested in a diamond-merchant if he was 
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well presented, as much as in anybody else? These 
rules impress us as mere solemn gibberish, We 
feel as we should if someone said that every hero 
who was a Romanist must have red hair, that three 
successive scenes must not take place in Yorkshire, that 
a heroine may have either a dog ora mother, but not 
both, that every fifth chapter must end with the word 
“hat,” and that no Scotch accountant must be intro- 
duced into a forest scene. The best that could be said 
for these rules of ours would be that it might be 
possible to write a good novel while observing them. 
And that is certainly the best that can be said for Sir 
Walter Besant’s rules. 

We do not wish to coflvey the idea that this book 
is without merit. Many of its remarks, especially 
towards the end, are useful and aimos*t valuable. But 
in the author’s idea of a school of fiction we cannot 
concur. We think it would lead to nothing but a 
pseudo-science, like alchemy or astrology, to deceive the 
world for the hundredth time. The power of the man 
with the latest news and the best trick is increasing 
around us in many things. It must be resolutely pro- 
claimed that into the world of wonder there is no gate 
but the low gate of humility, through the arch of 
which the earth shines like elfland. 





COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE RALEIGH GEOGRAPHIES. VII. A Brief -Introduction to 
Commercial Geography. By the Rev. Frederick Smith. 
London : Blackie and Son. 


WE are so used by this time to being called a nation of 
shopkeepers, and to glorying in the appellation, that we 
have at last come to regard almost the whole world as 
divided between our employees and the purchasers of 
our commodities, and to suppose that all people merely 
exist for the purpose of making or buying British 
manufactures. 

It would be, perhaps, unfair to say that this repre- 
sents the view of Mr. Smith ; nevertheless, he seems to 
belong to that type of Jingo described by Mr. Phillimore 
as— 

“One who proclaims the belief that a nation is a joint stock 
company for the acquisition, by all means, of the greatest 
possible area of landed property, while imposing itself as a 
Divinely appointed oligarchy administering a world of 
inferiors.” 

Most of us can remember in our school days, when 
we studied books on geography, that, after we had 
learned about a country, and its mountains and rivers, 
and its general characteristics, we used to come to a 
rather dull paragraph naming the staple trades of the 
country and cataloguing its principal exports and 
imports. The present work consists in a large part of 
a series of these paragraphs joined together. And yet 
the author does his best to make this somewhat dry 
collection of statistics interesting by inserting a para- 
graph every now and again reterring to our national 
aggrandisement. The world is represented from the 
point of view of the firms of John Bull and Co. and 
Jonathan Unlimited, and an endeavour is made to place 
the reader in the position of a careful merchant 
scrutinising the ledger accounts of his various customers, 

It must not be interred however that the author 
thinks that the commerce of other nations is so insig- 
nificant as to be entirely neglected, but he considers 
that the British Empire and the United States being 
the chief commercial countries of the world, he will 
be giving greater clearness and point to the exposition 
of principles by confining his attention to them. We 
should have supposed that it would have been 
well for us to have studied something of the methods of 
other countries, France or Germany, in order that in 


case there were some small detail in which it should 
turn out that they were superior, we might learn some- 
thing from them. Not so the author of this book. 
After referring to the methods of the British Empire, he 
says :— 

“ These things we have learned ; these things as the British 
nation we can do and are doing, We are what we are to-day 
by our industry, and by our commerce and our enterprise; and 
this we shall continue to do and to be with continued industry 
and courage.” 

It is this spirit of extraordinary self-satisfaction which 
pervades the whole work. A better illustration can 
hardly be found than that in the summary dealing with 
the British Dominion. He says :— 

“Where might is right. The people of Britain are, as a rule, 
utterly misjudged by foreign nations. To them Britain appears 
a great conquering nation, whose earth-hunger nothing seems 
to appease. In reality, Britain alone among nations has ever 
acted chivalrously and unselfishly. Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries have not had to pay Britain for help, 
as Italy had to pay France, by surrender of territory. Justtce, 
order, freedom, the good of the governed, not selfish gain, have 
been the objects keptin view, and her success in managing 
for others has forced her on bit by bit till her dominions 
embrace a fourth of the world’s land surface. India, Ceylon, 
and Egypt are splendid illustrations of the beneticence of 

sritish rule, which ought even to make the most prejudiced 

German or Frenchman confess that in the case of Britain at 
any rate ‘ might is right.’” 

On the whole, the book is well arranged and 
contains a good deal of accurate information, though it 
is certainly incorrect to describe the cultivation of 
oranges in Florida to-day as a great success, and it is 
difficult to understand how the author can state with 
certainty the coal area of China. But what useful pur- 
pose is it intended to serve? It seems doubtful whether 
it is adapted for men of business themselves, and its 
materialistic standpoint renders it unsuitable to be placed 
in the hands of the young. It is right and necessary that 
the commercial aspect of life should be studied, and 
studied diligently, but it should not be represented as 
though it was upon this that the greatness of a nation 
depends. To do so is to inculcate afresh that very 
spirit of materialism which is at the present day sapping 
the vigour of our civilisation. 


F, W. LAWRENCE. 





A ROYAL SAINT. 


ALFRED, THE West Saxon. By Dugald Macfayden. London : 
Dent. 4s. 6d. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. A Sketch and Seven Studies. By Warwick 
H. Draper. London: Elliot Stock. 


Nort long ago our German cousins celebrated an event 
which the critics afterwards discovered had never taken 
place. This year we are to keep the millenary of the 
death of King Alfred, which almost certainly took place 
in 899. Yet we cannot but welcome the miscalculation 
by which England will do homage to the greatest of her 
Kings in 1901 instead of 1899. Two years ago the 
nation had no thought to spare for the past ; to-day we 
are beginning to feel that we have had our fill of horrors, 
and we shall soon be craving wholesome nourishment 
once more. It is perhaps the most enviable characteristic 
of the great King that the study of his life acts as a 
tonic to those who undertake it. Pauli wrote the first 
scholarly biography for the encouragement of himself 
and his countrymen in the dark days of 1848. A few 
years later the author of Tom Brown's Schooldays found 
in the story of the regeneration of ninth-century Wessex 
the ideals to which he looked for the regeneration of 
nineteenth-century England. And now Mr. Macfayden 
tells us how much he has owed to “ the strenuous and 
inspiring company ” of his hero while “ working among 
squalid and sordid scenes and oppressive anxieties.” 
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Let us hope that what the King does for his biographers 
he may in some measure do for the nation. 

The millenary of Alfred should prove as important 
in the field of historical research as in that of political 
ethics. We are still too prone to think of our pre- 
Norman history as the era of kites and crows ; and even 
its greatest figure has received but scant attention. We 
therefore welcome the appearance of the works named 
above, all the more since they are of widely different 
character and indeed supplement one another. Mr. 
Macfayden’s book is the second of Dr. Horton’s Saintly 
Lives, and tells its story with considerable fulness and 
in a pleasant and sympathetic style. Though he makes 
no pretence to scholarship, he is acquainted with most 
of the work that has been done by the scholars and has 
given us the best biography of Alfred that we possess. 
Mr. Draper’s book, on the other hand, though a short 
introductory narrative of twenty-four pages is provided, 
is not a biography at all, but a series of scholarly studies 
of some of the chief departments of the King’s activity, 
and presents a valuable discussion of some of the more 
difficult critical problems presented by the history of 
the reign. 

The first problem which every biographer of Alfred 
must face is that of the value of the work of Asser. 
The authenticity of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is beyond 
dispute, and its pages portray Alfred as a man of war; 
but the man of peace—“ England’s darling, England’s 
shepherd,” the Alfred whom we know and love—lives 
in Asser, and nowhere else. The famous story of the 
burnt cakes at Athelney and the foundation of Oxford 
University are of course interpolations ; but half-a-century 
ago Thomas Wright declined to attribute any part of the 
work to the pen or the time of Asser, and more recently 
Sir Henry Howorth—whom neither of our authors 
appears to know in this connection—has taken up the 
same position. But neither critic is very formidable ; 
for Wright rejected Gildas, and is not Sir Henry the 
prince of paradox-mongers? The oldest MSS. perished 
in the fire which destroyed part of the Cottonian 
library in 1731 ; but an edition was printed from it only 
ten years before, and a fac-simile was given of part of 
the MSS., the handwriting of which the experts assign 
to the close of the ninth century. We may also tall 
back on internal evidence. Asser’s book belongs to the 
small class of medizval biographies, at the head of 
which stands Eginhard’s Life of Charles the Great. To 
fully appreciate their atmosphere of actuality we only 
need to read such a work as Eusebius’ Life of Constan- 
tine, which, prolix as it is, tells us nothing. 

Mr. Macfayden narrates the great struggle with the 
Danes with a good deal of spirit; and he is certainly 
right in finding in that heroic contest an event of 
European importance. Had Alfred been defeated, 
England would have been thrown back for centuries. 
His task was to defend such civilisation as then existed 
and to keep the Danes at bay till they had reached as 
high a standard as the English. The Northmen who 
followed Canute were no longer the savages who 
plundered and murdered at the bidding of Guthrum and 
Hasting. When the Peace of Wedmore gave him a 
little breathing time, the King organised the fyrd, 
rebuilt and fortified London as an outpost on the East, 
and prepared to meet the Northmen on their own 
element by creating the English Navy. In later years, 
when the storm burst once more, he had the satisfaction 
of finding that his work was sound. 

The years that followed the first great struggle were 
a time of construction and reconstruction. It is not 
difficult to trace the main outlines of his work, except 
in a single department. The exact nature of the changes 
introduced by him into local administration is the most 
difficult problem of the reign. Whether he had any- 
thing to do with the creation of the Hundred, and what 
the Hundred really was, seem at present insoluble 
problems. Mr. Draper feels himself on firmer ground 
when he declares that the distribution into shires was 
the work of Alfred at the moment when he and Guthrum 


mapped out England between them. In judicial work 
Alfred has come to be credited with the institution of the 
jury, which, of course, was earlier in its origin and far 
later in its final form. Mr. Macfayden suggests that 
the historical basis of the legend may have been the 
employment of Missi, probably assisted by recognitors. 

Alfred occupies a position above all other Sovereigns 
owing to the combination in an unique degree of the 
virtues of the ruler and the man. But the brightest 
gem in his crown was his devotion to letters. There is 
no parallel in history to his resolution to personally 
undertake the education of his people. The pretty 
story of the boy winning the book which his mother 
promised to the first of herechildren who could read it 
must, we fear, be abandoned, not only owing to diffi- 
culties of chronology but because it seems certain that 
the King did not learn to read till he had reached middle 
age. The enthusiastic Asser gravely informs us that 
the King had read “almost every book in the world ;” 
but had he done so, his selection of works to be rendered 
into English could not have been improved. He was 
indeed a man vot only of universal interests but of 
excellent taste. The Orosius gave a general sketch of 
history till the fourth century after Christ ; the Bede 
provided an incomparable picture of the making of 
England ; the Boethius opened a glimpse into the abysses 
of speculation, while the homely wisdom of Gregory 
the Great offered precisely the moral nourishment 
that a simple people required. But even in these works 
there was much that was useless and not a little that 
was lacking for the purposes which the King had in 
view, and he took full advantage of the privileges of an 
editor. In the case of the Consolation of Philosophy 
the whole background of the treatise is Christianised ; 
and in the Orosius the geographical sections were 
corrected and brought up to date by the voyages of 
Othere and Wulfstan to the White Sea and the Baltic. 
In the prefaces and interpolations of these books we 
seem to draw very close to the great King. Asser will 
tell us of his habits, his passion for learning, his kindness 
and personal charm; but here we have his very voice. 
What a place these wonderful volumes hold in human 
history—the first monuments of English prose, the most 
potent of educational influences, the interpreters of the 
thoughts and hopes of England’s Darling! Whether or 
no the King inserted the entries inthe Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle relating to his reign there can be little doubt 
that he revised them, and that it is owing to him that 
the meagre records of previous times give place to a 
full and coherent narrative. 

Like Charles the Great and Charles the Bald, whom 
he had visited on his way from Rome, Alfred desired to 
make and succeeded in making his Court a centre of 
culture. He invited scholars from the parts of England 
not immediately under his sway, from Wales and from 
the Continent; and we know from Asser that not a few 
came without invitation. Was John the Scot, the deepest 
thinker between Augustine and Aquinas, among them? 
It is the most interesting problem of the literary history 
of the age, and the most difficult. Asser’s catalogue of 
scholars leaves the matter doubtful, and we have to fall 
back on the explicit testimony of William of Malmesbury, 
two centuries later. Mr. Draper has no doubt that he 
came ; but it is to be wished that he had reviewed the 
evidence, or at any rate had referred the reader to the 
admirable discussion of the subject in Mr. Poole’s [/lus- 
trations of Mediaval Thought. Another problem of pro- 
found interest on which we are sadly in need of light is 
the embassy to the Christians of India, briefly referred 
to in the Chronicle under the year 883. What was its 
destination, and did it ever arrive? 

We have no space to describe Alfred’s relation to 
the Church, the law and the arts. The story may be 
read in the present works and, with more detail, in the 
admirable volume published in 1899, containing studies 
by Bishop Browne, Oman, Earle, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Sir Clements Markham and other specialists. Nor need 
we attempt a summary of his virtues and characteristics. 
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Alfred has been called by Freeman “the most perfect 
character in history,” and nobody is likely to quarrel 
with the verdict. He stands above Akbar and 
Theodoric in his freedom from the outbursts of passion 
that tarnish the fame of those marvellous rulers. He is 
as saintly as St. Louis, but is endowed with a sanity 
and a sense of perspective that the Royal Crusader 
lacked. He adds to the lofty disinterestedness of the 
philosophic Marcus an elasticity and hopefulness without 
which no ruler has ever accomplished much. “I did 
not desire this earthly kingdom,” he tells us, “ but felt 
it was the work I was commanded to do.” 

Of such a man we cannot have too many bio- 
graphies. The Bishop of Hereford commends Mr. 
Draper’s book to schoolmasters and parents; and we 
could wish nothing better for the youth of England this 
year than to spend some time in the gracious presence 
of Alfred. But there is need for one book of a special 
character. Let some writer translate Asser, the 
Chronicle, and Alfred’s own writings, adding a few 
notes and some such sketch as that of Mr. Draper. Mr. 
Conybeare’s Alfred in the Chronicles costs too much, 
includes the later Chronicles, which are practically 
valueless, and omits the King’s own writings. Sucha 
book as we have described, containing about 150 pages 
and appearing at a popular price, would make for 
righteousness. 

In a new edition Mr. Macfayden should change 
Palgrave to Pollock, p. 216, note 1; Amicius to Anicius 
(p. 311), and correct the first sentence on p. 312. And 
Mr. Draper should complete his useful bibliography by 
some reference to the valuable philological work that 
has recently appeared in Germany. 


G. P. Goocu. 





THE BOYS’ CLUB. 


Tue Boys’ CLus. By P. Neuman. London: David Nutt. 2s. 6d- 


THE boys’ club in London, as Mr. Neuman describes 
and criticizes it, is a very modern product of town life. 
It has become developed chaotically, under the guiding 
influence of philanthropist, sentimental or muscular 
curate, or the denizens of a settlement ; and at present is 
to be found modelled on widely different plans animated 
by no consistent ideal. This is the first attempt we have 
seen to adequately discuss the question of its organi- 
zation and management, to look before and after, to 
compare and criticize complementary methods. As 
such it should be welcome to all grappling with the 
problem, even by those who disagree with its con- 
clusions. Mr. Neuman is well known, by those practi- 
cally acquainted with the work, as a strenuous advocate 
of certain controversial positions. He would have a 
club raised to the dignity of independence, not a mere 
genial appendix to a church or chapel. He demands 
that the club should be small, with intimate personal 
knowledge of all its members. He refuses to allow that 
an efficient boys’ club can be run “on the cheap,” and 
declines to tolerate the common standard of unlimited 
billiards and recreation, insisting on a regular com- 
pulsory course of study imposed on all the members. 
Those who are acquainted with his own particular work 
at Hampstead will at least acknowledge that he possesses 
the courage of his convictions ; that the vitality of a small 
club with a big income, in which each member is com- 
pelled to undertake a carefully elaborated four-year 
course of study, boasting a complete system of indoor 
cricket, coached by M.C.C. professionals, the easy con- 
queror of neighbouring clubs in the summer season, 
exhibits in actual practice the realization of his methods. 
Yet while on the whole agreeing with his ideals we 
cannot altogether neglect the other side: in the con- 
gested districts of the east and south, large, ungainly 


clubs in mean and squalid buildings, hampered by con- 
tinually threatening insolvency and grotesquely under- 
staffed, appear for the most part to be the only possibilities. 
Packed population, few workers, and many of those not 
of the right kind, and no public interest or responsibility 
render impracticable a more elevated ideal. But that 
many boys’ clubs and lads’ brigades are hollow shams, 
some positively harmful, some acquiescent in lassitude 
and indulgence, is inevitably true. The ordinary amiable 
person, clerical or lay, has about as much chance of 
running an effective boys’ club as of writing Shake- 
speare. The work is as specialized as public school 
teaching, and suffers, as public school teaching suffers, 
from the belief that the only necessary qualifications are 
mild ability at athletics and a disinclination for the other 
professions. It is because Mr. Neuman so strenuously 
recognizes and demonstrates this fact, demanding all 
through, from those who would manage boys’ clubs, a 
sense of responsibility, a striving after the greatest 
effectiveness, and a determination to take the thing 
seriously, that we desire for this little book a very wide 
circulation. 
C. F. G. M. 





THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA. 


THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA. By Ellis Paxton Oberholtzer, 
Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


NOTHING is more interesting or important in studying 
American politics than to trace in the thoughts and 
forms of the American democracy of to-day the revolu- 
tionary origin of the United States. Europe, for many 
reasons, both good and bad, has cast the daydreams of 
its revolutionary period behind it, but to this day the 
buoyancy and ‘atin of morning enliven American 
political expectations. The American still believes that 
the common man is guided in affairs of State bya Divine 
inner light, and, if he suspects his representatives, it is 
not only because they give him good reason to keep his 
eye upon them, but also because he really clings to the 
old idea that the most that can be said in favour of 
government is that it is a necessaryevil. But whilst the 
American has been thinking in terms of the Contrat 
Social and forming his political mind in the mould of 
his Declaration of Independence, the mechanism of his 
social life has developed far beyond revolutionary and 
colonial conditions. This political trance, continuing 
through a time of unusual social and industrial develop- 
ment, has handed over American politics to the boss, to 
corruption, to the monopolist. 

The American citizen remained for a long time 
unconscious that he was being driven into a corner; 
but the time of awakening has come, and in no other 
country in the world at the present moment are more 
efforts being put forth to adapt political machinery 
to social needs than in America. In municipal politics 
the American is following the examples we have given 
him in constructive administration, but in national 
affairs he apparently hopes to be able to adapt his revo- 
lutionary notions regarding the political wisdom of the 
“ plain” man to the complexities of his social life. 

It is this attempt to construct from revolutionary 
ideas of democracy a modern machinery of government 
which Mr. Oberholtzer chronicles in this interesting 
volume. When the colonies revolted they could 
not trust their Government in the hands of the old 
assemblies, and the Constitutional Convention, which 
was as strictly in accordance with the then prevailing 
notions of popular liberty as it was necessary under the 
political circumstances, was created as the instrument 
of popular sovereignty. The representative institutions 
which followed were limited in their authority by the 
decisions of these Conventions. The character of the 
American Legislatures has driven the American to 
resort frequently to the revolutionary expedient of a 
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Constitutional Convention in order to protect himself ; 
and this conflict and suspicion between the Sovereign 
People and the Legislatures has resulted in the steady 
widening of the scope of constitutional law and the 
corresponding limitation of Legislative authority. 
Legislatures cannot sit except so many days, cannot 
introduce new Bills when the Session has continued for 
a certain time, cannot increase taxation, cannot touch 
the franchise, and so on. Whilst the earlier State 
Constitutions contained six or seven thousand words, the 
Constitution of South Dakota passed in 1889 runs into 
25,000 words, and that of Louisiana, passed in 1898, 
consists of 326 sections and 43,000 words. 

Hitherto it has been in this conflict between the 
Constitutional Convention and the State Legislatures 
that the American notions of democracy have shown 
themselves, aiming not only at checking the abuse of 
power by elected persons, but at establishing a genuine 
government by the people as understood by Rousseau 
and Rittinghausen. But within recent years the Refer- 
endum pure and simple has been gaining ground. It 
was introduced first of all to settle questions like the 
liquor traffic or to decide State capitals, and was adopted 
in order to enable politicians to ease themselves of the 
responsibility of taking a definite stand upon matters 
which divided parties. This is not without some 
significance when we consider what the general effect 
of the Referendum on public life is likely to be. 

But such an expedient, so congenial to the American 
political instinct, was sure to be regarded sooner or 
later as something more worthy than the device of a 
clever politician. It has now been clad in the garments 
of high principle; and the provisions for taking a 
Referendum and promoting an initiative which are 
included in several city charters and are part of the State 
constitutions of Utah and South Dakota (Utah having 
adopted direct legislation after Mr. Oberholtzer’s book 
was published) are declarations of Democratic method, 
and not merely expedient safeguards. 

It is essential, consequently, to study results. Mr. 
Oberholtzer might have told us more in this respect 
than he has done, but he warrants us in coming to one 
or two important conclusions, 

In the first place the Referendum, especially the 
municipal Referendum, may be a useful check when the 
public has to deal with a corrupt set of men who do not 
particularly trouble about re-election ; but, on the other 
hand, the more recent developments in municipal 
politics show that it is better to strike at the root of the 
evil—the character of the public representative—than 
assume that the public can do nothing more than elect 
“boodlers”’ and then rap them across the knuckles. 

Then, it is practically impossible to present a 
Referendum issue to the electors. To have to vote for 
or against a Bill of only one clause, with no power to 
amend and no opportunity to support alternatives, until, 
by a process of exhaustion, a form of words and a 
limit of authority are reached which are acceptable to a 
majority, is an absurd caricature of Government by the 
people. The fact that the Referendum is only a way of 
saying “yea” or “ nay” en bloc, makes it specially objec- 
tionable in a State which is going through a period of 
social reform largely promoted and directed by the 
contents of a statute-book ; for the Referendum is then 
not only a check upon inacceptable laws, but a block to 
experimental and constructive legislation. 

Finally, Referendum results show that there is less 
educational value in direct democracy than its advocates 
claim for it. Mr. Oberholtzer shows that a Referendum 
vote is uniformly low, and that when the question 
referred to popular vote is printed on the same 
ballot-paper with the candidates’ name at ordinary 
elections (an expedient which has been adopted to 
secure a big vote), only about half of those who vote for 
the candidates take the least interest in the Referendum 
(pp. 166-169). Moreover, what has been noticed in 
Switzerland seems to be true in America, that the voting 
is so mechanically indiscriminating ‘that the presence of 


one unpopular, or popular, proposition generally secures 
the defeat, or acceptance, of every other proposition 
submitted at the same time (pp. 169-172). 

Instances justifying these conclusions are scattered 
in abundance through the pages of this book, but as a 
typical example of the working of the Referendum the 
attempt to secure good government for San Francisco 
may be cited. The movement began in 1880, and a 
popular vote ona new charter was taken that year. In 
March, 1883, April, 1887, November, 1896, and finally 
in May, 1898, charters were submitted to the citizens. 
The first charter was defeated because it provided that 
no burials should take place within six miles of the City 
Hall. This offended the Catholics, who had cemeteries 
within the prescribed area. The second charter was 
opposed by the professional politicians, who are said to 
have defeated it by false ballots. The third appears to 
have been voted down for no special reason. The 
fourth was defeated because no general interest was 
being taken at the time in good civic government. The 
fifth was accepted, and after eighteen years’ delay the 
government of the city was reformed. 

The book is the most important contribution made 
to the Referendum controversy since M. Deploige’s more 
general treatise. 


J. R. M. 





A BURSTING OF BUBBLES. 


STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND Family History. By J. Horace 
Round. Westminster : A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. 


Ir is nearly a quarter of a century since the late 
Professor Freeman, writing in the Contemporary Review, 
remarked that when he came across a printed English 
pedigree that professed “ to be traced back to the times 
of which” he knew most “in detail,” he “all but 
invariably ” found its statements untrue, and frequently 
perceived them to be “not only false, but impossible.” 
This state of affairs, as the fierce historian pointed out, 
was not so much the fault of members of the families 
dealt with in the pedigrees, as it was the transgression 
of those whom we should nowadays derisively call the 
“expert” compilers. Since Professor Freeman uttered 
these warnings—startling to the general public, however 
commonplace to the student of contemporary quoeee 
—much has been changed for the better. r. Joseph 
Foster, after years of victorious fighting upon the side 
of the honest pedigree-makers, enjoys a well-deserved 
reward of enormous labour in the shape of an ge | 
degree conferred upon him | the University of Oxford, 
The Genealogist, founded in 1875, which must not be con- 
founded with a production calling itself the Genealogical 
Magazine, has reached a commanding place in the estima- 
tion ,of even the highest genealogical “authorities” of 
Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. The Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records, Sir H.C. Maxwell- Lyte, has compiled, and 
published among the “ transactions” of an archzo- 
logical society, a pedigree of his ancient house (Lyte of 
Lytes Cary), which stands forth as the model of a 
modern scientific genealogy. Mr. Round himself, amid 
the pages of his Feudal England, has inserted a pedigree 
of the family of Clare, to which those who wish to see 
an example of true pedigree-work may turn with profit. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that honest genea- 
logies find their way into print from many a provincial 
publishing establishment, or that the value of 
scientitically accurate pedigrees is becoming more and 
more recognised by students of heredity as well as by 
historians. 

But, alas ! a look through any “ well-selected refer- 
ence library” in this year of grace will reveal a pientiful 
crop of the weeds of genealogical figment and false state- 
ment in the fields of current family history. “ County 
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families” which descend from respectable yeomen 
who made or | by farming and bought partner- 
ships in London business firms during the reign of 
George the Third, vie with landed gentry who 
descend in a direct male line from shrewd early- 
eighteenth-century mulatto slave-owners in claiming 
descent from Norman knights that never did exist, 
and never could have existed under the names or in the 
places assigned to them in egregious “ pedigrees.” 
Americans, of that kind which the American Ambas- 
sadors to England pass a large portion of their existence 
in trying not to come in contact with, erect tombstones 
in English country churchyards to support impossible 
descents from bachelors who lived blameless lives in 
seventeenth-century East Anglia. A small army of 
persons who ought to be trying to earn an honest living 
as teachers or clerks eke out precarious existences by 
manufacturing pedigrees with the aid of the too great 
facilities afforded them at the British Museum, Somerset 
House, and the Record Office. One process adopted by 
these latter folk is simplicity itself. A moneyed victim 
provides the “ genealogist” with the Christian name and 
surname of the most-great-grandfather recorded in old 
famil? letters or on the end-leaves of his family Bible. 
Suppose the name to be that of John Brown of 
Mudthorpe, born in 1735. The “genealogist” then 
hunts up the baptismal entry, and obtains John Brown's 
father’s name. Suppose it to be Philip. Then all that 
is necessary to be done is to find mention of some Philip 
Brown (preferably of the neighbourhood of Mudthorpe) 
who was incontestably a scion of a landed family, and 
had a son John of whom no records seem to exist in 
printed books. The “gentle born” Philip Brown’s 
pedigree can then be stuck on to the top of that found 
in the present Mr. Brown’s family Bible, or made from 
his family letters, while the “ genealogist” retires grace- 
fully with a substantial cheque to beguile a weary search 
for fresh fools and “ bounders” new. It were well, 
indeed, to be able to believe that this habit of manufac- 
turing family history is confined to persons who have at 
least the excuse of difficulty in knowing how to obtain a 
livelihood. But it proves impossible to read Mr. 
Round’s book (the work, not of a Radical of humble 
origin, but of a member of the Carlton Club who belongs 
to the landed classes) without finding evidence that 
some such system is practised by a few men who would 
be much hurt by being treated as anything less than 
scholars and gentlemen. 

More extraordinary than any schoolgirl's attempted 
novel about the marmers of marquises and Guardsmen 
is the plain and unvarnished tale of facts in which Mr. 
Round sets forth the history of an elaborate genealogical 
deception perpetrated on or for the second Earl of 
Denbigh (died 1675). So effective was this fabrication 
that it is only within the memory of living persons that 
any writer upon the history of the Feilding family has 
dared even to doubt the descent of that house from a 
scion of the Hapsburgs, “Geoffrey, son of Geoffrey, 
count of Hapsburg, Laufenburg and Rheinfelden, head 
of the younger line of Hapsburg.” And yet Mr. Round 
is now able to write as follows :— 

“Turning to Debrett, now probably the most accurate of the 
peerage books, we find that the whole Hapsburg claim silently 
disappeared some time ago. The absence of its recognition in 
Continental books has always been so marked that one is not 
surprised to find the Gofthaisches Taschenbuch der Graflichen 
Hauser (1899) ignoring it altogether, although the well-known 
countship of the Empire held by Lord Arundell of Wardour is 
duly recognised in that work. But Burke's Peerage hardened 
its heart, and continued to insert every year the German titles, 
the Hapsburg arms, the Austrian eagle, and the Count’ cap. 
It is only a few weeks ago that my conclusions were accepied 
even there. The inevitable surrender has come at last : 


Magna est veritas et pravalebit.” 


The second Earl of Denbigh was descended from a 
Geoffrey Feilding, who married Agnes de Napton under 
Edward II. or Edward III. The said Geoffrey was a 
worthy local personage, who had just as much connec- 
tion with the Hapsburgs as he had with the Carib chiefs 
who then flourished in the West Indies, 


One melancholy aspect of false pedigrees is that 
they so often obscure or make ridiculous a genuine 
claim to moderate antiquity of descent. Thus,the ancient 
family of Wolseley of Wolseley has had to bear the 
wide circulation of the following statement :— 

“ There still remain in England a few families, and Wolseley 
of Wolseley is one, that can prove by authentic evidence an 
unbroken descent from Saxon times, and show the inheritance 
of the same lands in the male line from a period long anterior 
to the Norman Conquest. A legend in the family narrates that 
their ancestor was given the lands of Wlselei (now Wolseley) 
for destroying wolves in co. Stafford, in the reign of King 
Edgar, when wolves were finally destroyed in England.” 

The “authentic evidence,” as Mr. Round points out, 
is evidently “a legend” depending upon the legend 
that wolves became extinct in England “in the reign 
of King Edgar,” the fact being that those animals 
were fairly common so late as the twelfth century. 
Again, it has been stated and re-stated by writer after 
writer that the Derings are— 

“ One’ of the very few houses still existing in England of 
undoubted Saxon origin ; an origin confirmed not only by 
tradition, but by authentic family documents.” 

Family documents which establish the history of a never 
very powerful English landed family before the Con- 
quest must be hereditary treasures indeed, only to be 
read, one would imagine, by a light which never shone 
on sea or land! But something still more delicious (in 
the class of pseudo-historical genealogy) than this has 
been gravely set forth as bearing upon the descent of 
Lord Bolingbroke. The following gem of up-to-date 
history, as it is written by too many persons who surely 
must know something of the wrong they do in thus 
debasing the intellectual currency, is too glittering (not 
to say glaring) to be passed by without notice: — 

“JouHN St. JoHN was killed at the battle of Evesham 4 
(sic) Henry III. He had been in the Holy Wars wit 
Richard I., who at the siege of Acon (!), in Palestine, adopted 
the device of tying a leather thong, or garter, round the left 
leg of a certain number of knights (one of whom was this 
— St. John) that they might be impelled to higher deeds of 
vaiour, 

Comment upon this, in the columns of THE SPEAKER, is 
unnecessary. The paragraph only needs to be con- 
verted into verse by Mr. Gilbert, and sung to some 
merry tune composed by the late Sic Arthur Sullivan, to 
dissolve any educated audience in tears of joy. But 
perhaps the most amusing aspect of the history of 
modern English families of title or position is the name- 
transformation element. Says Mr. Round— 

“One may here attempt a list illustrating the manufacture of 
the imitation article in feudal nobility. The immortal creator 
of ‘Jeames,’ who from ‘ Yellowplush’ became ‘ De la Pluche,’ 
did but satirize that process of conversion which has changed 
the names of Smith, Bear, Hunt, Robinson, Aldworth, Smith- 
son, Wilkins, Wigram, Morres, Lill, Smith, Supple, Mullins, 
Green, and Gossip, into Vernon, De Beauchamp, De Vere, De 
Grey, Neville, Percy, De Winton, Fitzwygram, De Mont- 
morency, De Burgh, De Heriz, De Capell Brooke, De Moleyns, 
De Freville, and De Rodes. Bottom is indeed translated.” 

It is refreshing to turn from all the modern snob- 
bishness gibbeted in Mr. Round’s pages to those very 
learned portions of the Studies which deal with his own 
researches in his own admirably lucid manner. The 
chapter entitled “ Henry VIII. and the Peers” institutes 
a most valuable comparison between the numbers of 
peers summoned to Parliament in 1523, 1529, 1534 and 
1536 :— 

“ To those who have followed my narrative . . . . there 

can be little question that so far back even as the close of 1529 

the King's creations had deliberately given the lay peers a 

majority by raising their number to 51. And the Lords’ 

Journals, extant for the last part of the Parliament (1534-1536), 

show at a glance the substantial majority possessed throughout 

that period by the lay peers.” 
This is, of course, the clearing up of an important point. 
In Mr. Round'’sdissertation upon “ The Succession to the 
Crown ” there will be found many things of great interest 
to the public in this present year of grace. He prints 
the actual wording of the clause limiting the succession 
in 12 and 13 William III., cap. 2, side by side with the 
parallel clause from the previous Act of Succession, 
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1 William and Mary, sess. 2, cap. 2. The section of 
Mr. Round’s book which deals with “the Counts of 
Boulogne as English Lords” is an excellent example of 
a methodical and yet unostentatious display of solid 
learning. Readers to whom this kind of work is at all 
new should observe what Mr. Round calls “a_ brief 
chart pedigree” of the Counts of Boulogne, an uncon- 
sidered trifle thrown in by the author to elucidate his 
text, and should attempt to estimate the number of 
sources of recondite information laid under contribution 
for the writing of thirty-four large-print pages. But, 
indeed, I find no part of Mr. Round’s volume which does 
not show him to be a writer who handles charters, 
Letters Patent, and Pipe Rolls much as a first-rate 
Admiral deals with a fleet at naval manceuvres. The 
items move, separate, show themselves as wholes, reveal 
themselves as masses of detail, just as the master-mind 
chooses. But sooner or later the grim monsters 
combine, and the enemy is scattered. Mr. Round has 
left the sea of modern genealogy a surging mass of 
pseudo-pedigree wreckage, amid which the new scientific 
genealogy floats triumphantly. 


HERBERT H. STuRMER. 





SPEECH-MAKING. 


NoTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. By Brander Matthews, D.C.L. 
London: Longmans. 
THERE was once in the United States a_ political 


candidate who prepared a speech with which to open 
his campaign. He wrote it out at length, learned it 
by heart, and frequently rehearsed it in its entirety to 
his family. It began :— “ Fellow-citizens—When you 
elect me I mean to be the watch-dog of your liberties, 
standing in the gate and braying deep-mouthed welcome 
when honest men come knocking at the doors.” He 
rose, primed for his oration, in a large hall, at the back 
of which a strong and noisy band of his opponents had 
secured a position. They greeted his appearance with 
prolonged hooting ; but in the first lull the candidate 
began to speak. Only his first sentence was heard by 
the audience ; the rest was drowned in a clamour of 
well-simulated barking from the hostile end of the hall, 
which was soon merged in the uproar of a general fight. 
The next day the friendly paper, in describing the 
meeting, said that the candidate had “kept the people 
amused for a few moments with a story about a dog.” 
This candidate had, doubtless, some faults of 
manner, and in all probability did not give the effect of 
a man of imposing intellect; but these disadvantages 
are as nothing to the fatal error of beginning a speech to 
a meeting largely hostile with a pompous phrase. One 
of the most important of all qualities that a maker of 
speeches requires is the faculty of judgment in dealing 
with an audience; such judgment involves sympathy, 
and sympathy is a thing which cannot be taught to any- 
body. To this Mr. Brander Matthews does not allude 
in the volume before me, and the fact is characteristic of 
a book which upholds the view that the power of 
speaking does not come by nature. Every one knows 
stories of orators, ancient and modern, who spent 
miserable years in acquiring their great powers ; some 
of them are true, and somie of them may be. But what 
is undoubtedly true is that many of the greatest orators 
who ever lived paid practically no attention to the 
precepts of oratory, It is idle to suppose that Chatham 
would have been more admired as a speaker than he 
was if he had cultivated speaking as an art, instead of 
thinking solely of the thing he had to say and leaving 
the saying of it to his own irregular genius. It is easy 


to over-emphasize this point, but it is necessary to 
made by Mr, 


challenge the assertion Matthews, 


and believed by so many, that, “whatever an 
orator’s natural endowment, he can_ excel only 
when he has carefully cultivated his gift.” There have 
been many men who have won imperishable names as 
orators who depended only upon gifts with which one 
must be born, and which they had not cultivated; self- 
possession, sympathy, and great powers of mind can, it 
is true, be schooled and directed by a systematic nature, 
but the speaker’s words do not go any straighter to the 
hearts of a multitude on account of such a discipline. 
The flourishing and nobly-delivered periods of a 
scholarly Girondin, or the sublime homilies of Robes- 
pierre, never thrilled France as the words of Mirabeau 
did. 

But the exception in favour of genius once made, 
there is nothing to be brought against the views of Mr. 
Matthews. His book professes only to meet the needs 
of “mature novices” who, without any gift or any 
youthful training, find themselves often called upon to 
get up and open their minds to an assembly of their 
fellow-creatures. Their numbers are immense, and 
their needs undoubtedly pressing. But it will take 
something more striking than the publication of this 
little book to persuade most of the gentlemen who make 
speeches that they talk nonsense, cut a foolish figure, 
and are bores. 

If only Mr. Matthews, or any other gentleman, 
could strike with compelling wand upon the sealed lips 
of English statesmanship, he would perform a service 
indeed. Mr. Matthews is altogether too modest in his 
claims of power for oratory. It can move the world 
still. It very nearly took Mr. Bryan to the White 
House, in spite of the great clogging fallacy he chose to 
drag. And the Midlothian campaign was a greater feat 
than anything of his. It is not too much to say that, 
if Mr. Gladstone at his best had been with us now, we 
should be a. proud people to-day instead of being 
ashamed and sullen. There are none of the giants 
remaining, and soon none of them will be remembered. 
Oratory is a thing of the day. It cannot be perpetuated 
by the fullest of reports and the most minute of descrip- 
tions. Mr. Lecky, for instance, in his early book on the 
leaders of Irish opinion, and in his history of England, 
strives to make the orators live before us in their 
eloquence ; but we can only hear them less distinctly than 
Mr.Lecky, who hears them, in his turn, infinitely less dis- 
tinctly than their contemporaries did. But there has 
never been anything so powerful for putting a heart into 
a nation as a grand speech bya great man, and there 
never will be. In time perhaps England will have her 
orators again. 


E. C. 





FICTION, 


Tue Lire Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
and Blackett. 
Tue Life Romantic is a very different thing from the 
romantic life. People who live the life romantic are 
called Pagan Wasteneys, Meriel, Daffodil Mendoza, 
Myrtle Rome and the like; and they “ make life 
wonderful” for one another in a kind of universal 
agapemone. The atmosphere they breathe is an ener- 
vating one, and we are glad when nature and religion 
and ordinary domestic love lift Mr. Le Gallienne’s hero 
into the purer air. We fear, however, that unless he 
changed his name he would still retain some tricks of 
the old rage. He would still add surreptitious sonnets 
to his diary romantic, “The Sad Heart of Pagan 
Wasteneys.” Let us suggest that he should adopt his 
wife’s name on marriage (he married Adeline Wood), 
and for a Christian name—well, let him become 
Christian. Did not Lord George Hell become Lord 
George Heaven in Mr, Max Beerbohm’s charming fairy 


London: Hurst 
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tale A Happy Hypocrile, which has a theme very like 
The Life Romantic, though not so_ sophisticated? 
Christian Wood we can understand being the father of 
a family and paying rates, but Pagan Wasteneys was 
never more than the nom de plume of a minor poet. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has in The Life Romantic writtena 
sane, witty, sincere and sometimes beautiful book, and 
the freaks of his pen, as in the matter of the names, 
have not scattered sufficient blots to hide its charm. It 
is the study of an unusual temperament (‘All real 
writing is autobiography,” says Pagan Wasteneys). Its 
hero suffers from an acute attack of the affliction from 
which Mr. Barrie’s Tommy was a chronic sufferer, and 
it takes him in rather a different way. He becomes 
possessed by the beautiful face of a girl who loves him 
with an unearthly love, and he strives in the face of 
nature to attain to this Platonic idealism, and to love 
her with buta yearly sight of her to feed his flame. The 
misery of this unnatural state of mind sends him in 
search of anodynes to society, where he shines as a 
good talker, suffering, as he tells a friend, from “ witty 
degeneration of the heart,” and especially to the society 
of women, such women as those whose wonderful names 
we have recorded above. Gradually it is borne in on 
him that he must exorcise this fixed idea which is 
ruining his life, and, after many apparently futile 
attempts, he finds himself free at last as he bathes one 
day in a river in Provence. He arrives also at a theory 
of life, “ that our deepest life is lived as units,” but that 
“great aids to the full and happy living of it are a 
woman who loves you (can we forgive the allocation of 
the pronouns ?) and little children.” 

There was surely never a writer so elusive as Mr. 
Le Gallienne. To find not so much his meaning— 
which is comparatively unimportant—as his state of 
mind is to engage Proteus in a wrestling-match. When 
he asks for Peacock’s pen to write the chapter which 
describes the meeting of “the Romantics” at 
Wasteneys, we begin to wonder whose pens he has 
been using for the other chapters. He certainly never 
compleied a book yet with “one grey goose quill.” 
We have a feeling, in consequence, that his work lacks 
unity of treatment, even where, as in the case of the 
present book, it does not lack unity of design. Satire 
runs into symbolism without warning, and prose 
— are hardly to be distinguished from prose 
acts. 

The women of The Life Romantic—there are no 
men to speak of, save the love-lorn Pagan—are sketched 
with a sure hand, and one, Adeline Wood, whose 
romantic ideal is a bachelor life in London till she finds 
her desire for motherhood (“as if a woman, born to be 
a wife and mother, could find a substitute in book- 
binding ”), is undeniably charming. We should not like 
to say that Mr. Le Gallienne knows something of 
women, because we believe it to be one of the fascina- 
tions of life that man knows nothing of the subject. At 
least, however, Mr. Le Gallienne has the air of knowing, 
and we have guessed some of the things that he is so 
sure about. His malicious little bit of satire describing 
the callousness of the ladies after the self-vivisecting 
novelist has read his paper on “Our Duty to the 
Beloved,” and gone out towards the lake with a 
revolver, seems to have been founded on observation. 

“* How do you drag a lake?’ asked pretty Lady Constance 


Wenlock, with obvious allusiveness. . . ‘Is the lake 

very deep ?’ asked Miss Black, hopefully.” . ——_ * 
Perhaps Mr. Le Gallienne really does know. He says 
somewhere that “a man is woman and a man beside.” 
And again we are reminded of the dictum about auto- 
biography. 

In detail The Life Romantic has much good food for 
the mind and the imagination. No work of Mr. Le 
Gallienne is complete without its allusions to books which 
proves so many of the experiences of modern life. 

he Pilgrim’s Progress, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Wisdom and Destiny, Poems and Ballads, and other books 
are used with appositeness and effect in telling the story 





of Pagan Wasteneys. Another feature of the book to 
be expected is the dainty little poems which are scattered 
throughout it. On the whole, the style, with the excep- 
tion of the precious dialogue, has for us less of that 
monotony of conscious phrase-making that has marked 
so much of Mr. Le Gallienne’s recent work. Though 
there is still something of the new Euphuism with its 
“taffeta phrases, silken terms precise,” it is not so 
aggressive as it has been. Occasionally there are 
sentences like this :— 

“ Beloved, some day we will lie all moon-naked on the top of 
the world, and from our lips shall rise an incense which shall 
presently break into a little soft-ascending star.” 

(This is not of one of the characters romantic.) But more 
often in this book we get Mr. Le Gallienne at his best, 
when be has not his superior among living writers of 
English prose. And with this note of praise we must 
close this review of a very interesting book. 


L. R. F. O. 





Mary Bray x Her Mark (London: John Long), is a 
pleasantly written romance of the backwoods of Oregon. 
Mary Bray herself, the daughter of a trapper, might almost 
have stepped out of one of Bret Harte’s short stories. Seen 
through the eyes of a young Englishman, who, having failed 
for the Army, has come out to Oregon in the service of some 
rascally land company, she appears first as a naive child of 
nature, with a frankness of speech that is almost shocking ; 
but, asa few days’ adventurous wandering through the almost 
trackless forests brings them into closer communion, he dis- 
covers in her the essential qualities of the highest woman- 
hood. The story is a simple one, but its setting gives it 
charm, and the picture of the central figure is built up of fine 
touches, which a general description cannot convey. Mr. 
James Taylor writes with observation, humour and pathos, 
the observation of an educated man, the humour of pleasant 
comradeship and the pathos of the great solemnities of 
nature. We cordially recommend his very pleasant little 
book. 

It is amusing in the days of the popularity of Mr. Conrad, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Frank Bullen, and many 
other interpreters of the romance of the sea, to find any one 
adopting an apologetic tone in treating the subject. But 
Mr. W. Clark Russell is nothing if not conservative in his 
methods, and it is part of the studied artlessness of his work 
to be almost truculent in his praises of ships and of sailors, 
as if his readers were a lot of lawyers and landlubbers actively 
depreciating or ignorantly despising a life on board ship. He 
is even more boisterous than usual in The Ship's Adventure 
(Westminster : Constable), perhaps owing to the conscious- 
ness of having a good yarn to spin. For this is certainly one 
of the best books that Mr. Clark Russell has written for many 
a long day, and nothing more than that need be said by way 
of introduction to a public that has not yet forgotten The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In the Monthly Review Mrs. Phillimore explains the 
London housing question so clearly that even the Govern- 
ment might understand it. Overcrowding, she says, is due to 
the fact that in recent years “population has increased four 
times as fast as house accommodation.” But that is not all, 
in the central districts of London houses have actually 
decreased ; the demand for offices and business premises 
having led to the removal of dwelling-houses, so that those 
which remain are wholly inadequate. One would expect 


Mrs. Phillimore to advocate municipal dwellings for the poor 
in these depleted areas. Her suggested remedies, however, 
are very different. In the first place, she will not fight against 
the economic forces which are turning the centres of our big 
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towns into shops and offices ; and, in the second, she probably 
agrees with Professor Marshall in thinking that it is much 
better for families to live in the outskirts. She would not, 
therefore, have the County Council erect dwellings in the 
highly rented area where they cannot pay, and must throw a 
loss on the rates. Her chief remedy is to render communica- 
tion between the centre and the outskirts cheaper and quicker 
—by electric trams, tubes, and workmen's trains. Municipal 
building then becomes possible, but it must pay for itself, and 
so cannot take place where ground rents are very high. This, 
however, is not the only recommendation ; the present packing 
of inmates nine or ten in a room is to be made unprofitable by 
a relentless application of the Public Health Acts. Rookeries, 
of course, should be cleared; but Mrs. Phillimore is quite free 
from the absurd notion that the actual persons displaced 
ought to be re-housed in the new buildings. People who 
occupy rookeries will always gravitate down to the worst 
existing accommodation ; as a rule they probably don’t want 
clean new rooms ; at all events, before providing for them we 
should supply decent houses for decent people. One need not, 
indeed, go so far as an Oxford economist, who would provide 
house-room for the poor by erecting villas for the upper 
middle class. Mrs. Phillimore’s article might be read with 
profit, not only at Hatfield, but in more Progressive circles. 

Few provisions in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897, caused more discussion than that which allowed a 
modified form of “contracting out.” In the Economic 
Fournal for March Miss Mona Wilson reviews the actual 
working of such compensation schemes as the Act allows. 
The provision was strongly opposed by Trade Unionists, 
partly because they considered “contracting out” generally 
to be prejudiced to their interests, and partly because it might 
prevent che poorer workmen from joining Friendly Societies 
and Trade Unions, and at the same time diminish the 
“ mobility of labour.” A more substantial objection was, and 
is, “ that, in practice, a workman may virtually have no choice 
whether he will remain under the Act or accept an alternative 
scheme.” The main points on which these private schemes 
differ from the Act are:—{1) The scales of payments to 
dependants and to injured workmen are fixed with greater 
detiniteness ; (2) Compensation is very often paid where the 
workman has been incapacitated for less than the statutory 
minimum of two weeks; and (3) Definitions, which, under 
the Act, would exclude large classes of workers, are avoided, 
compensation, in many of the schemes, being paid for all 
accidents. It is not easy to discover Miss Wilson's own 
opinion, but the difference most easily drawn is that she has 
no great fault io find either with the discretion exercised by 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies or with the working of 
the schemes which he has sanctioned. 


SCHOOLS. 
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